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1761. [Anon.] Professor Wilhelm Stern, 1871- 
1938. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 205.—Obituary.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1762. Broad, C. D. Henry Sidgwick and psy- 
chical research. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1938, 45, 131-161.— After giving a brief biographical 
sketch of Sidgwick, the writer discusses at length the 
part that Sidgwick played in the early work of the 
Society for Psychical Research. This discussion 
touches upon his early interest in psychical research, 
his presidential addresses, his connections with re- 
search, and his interest in this field of research.— 
J.G. Pratt (Duke). 

1763. Brunswik, E. Die Eingliederung der Psy- 
chologie in die exakten Wissenschaften. (The 
position of psychology within the exact sciences.) 
Einheitswissenschaft, 1938, No. 6, 17-34.—A system- 
atic discussion of the study of “‘life experiences and 
behavior,’’ and of the various schools of psychology 
from scientific and metaphysical standpoints.— F. 
W. Finger (Brown). 

1764. Dashiell, J. F. Some rapprochements in 
contemporary psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 
1-24.—In this presidential address before the 
American Psychological Association, 1938, the 
author sketches the centripetal tendencies in psy- 
chological theory and investigation. Particular 
attention is given to the current methodological, i.e., 
philosophical, interests of psychologists, to the 
integration of psychological and biological theory, to 
the convergence of theories in the study of learning 
and personality, and to the rapprochement between 
the experimental and clinical attitudes in investiga- 
tions of problems in general and individual psychol- 
ogy. In each case the thesis that a rapprochement 
is Occurring is supported by numerous references to 
the literature—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1765. Dilger, J. Praktische Bedeutung und 
Verwertung des Gauss’schen Gesetzes. (Practical 
signihcance and evaluation of the Gaussian law.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 361-366.—A summary 
report of an investigation of Gauss’ law and distribu- 
tion according to a practical application. It was 
found that the curves in the problem follow the 
same general contour as does that of Gauss’ theoreti- 
cal law.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 

1766. Dorfman, R. A. A note on the 5-method 
for finding variance formulae. Biom. Bull., 1938, 
1, 129-138—The research worker if often con- 
fronted with the problem of expressing his data as 
an index, weighted average, or some other combina- 


tion of raw measurements. This necessitates de- 
termination of the mean value and precision of the 
new function. Often it may not be desirable to 
compute the new function for each individual, but 
only the descriptive statistics. Dorfman's paper 
presents a method for deriving formulae which 
connect the mean and variance of the function with 
the means and variances of the raw measurements. 
The method is particularly successful where the 
relationships are linear, but may be used for ap- 
proximation of the statistics where the data are not 
strictly linear —J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 

1767. Ellwood, C. A. William McDougall: 1871- 
1938. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 555.—Obituary.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1768. English, H. The procedure of matched 
cases—a caution. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 620- 
622.—“‘In the procedure of matched cases, there is 
grave danger that by ‘holding constant’ a certain 
number of variables, we shall illicitly introduce the 
effect of other variables. Put another way around, 
the procedure assumes that the independent variable 
is not correlated with the variables according to 
which the cases are equated.’—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

1769. Essen, J. v. Husserl’s phaenomenologie. 
(Husserl’s phenomenology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 6, 295-304.—Husserl’s concept of the 
absolute autonomy of logical-ideal reality as con- 
trasted with its psychic-phenomenal aspect caused 
him to create an entirely different ideology. In 
order to grasp this reality, intuitive conception is 
required, which differs radically from perception 
and observation, and in final analysis seems to be 
some sort of intellectual affective experience. The 
significance of his concepts for psychology lies in 
his insistence that the nature of experiential data is 
not identical with the nature of the conditions under- 
lying the experience, and that “‘facts’’ and ‘“‘laws”’ 
of experience originate in and are limited by subjec- 
tive observation and thinking. —H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

1770. Foley, J. P., Jr. The scientific psychology 
of individual and group differences. J. soc. Psychol., 
1938, 9, 375-377.—We should not be satisfied with 
a mere presentation of the facts of differential 
psychology, but should also seek out the laws causing 
the existence of differences among individuals and 
groups.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1771. Fritz, M. F. Collection and presentation 
of statistical data in psychology and education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. vi + 58. 
$0.65.—‘‘This manual attempts to present in a very 
simple fashion for the beginner some of the proce- 
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dures in the collection, tabulation, and graphic 
presentation of statistical materials."—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


1772. Harmon, F. L. Principles of psychology. 
Milwaukee: Bruce,1938. Pp. xiv + 609. $3.50.— 
An effort is made to recognize and present both 
Aristotelian-Scholastic philosophy as it relates to 
human nature and contemporary experimental 
psychology. ‘“‘A dualistic interpretation .. . is 
presupposed from the outset, as being in accord with 
the facts of common experience and with all es- 
tablished scientific data.’’ Psychology is defined as 
“that division of philosophy which deals with the 
human soul,”’ but, the author adds, “It is not alone 
in conscious experience that our souls manifest 
themselves, but in all forms of behavior as well. 
Hence, the observation and description of human 
behavior constitutes an important aspect of present- 
day psychological research."’ For the most part, 
factual materials are emphasized. The final chapter 
resorts to explanations. Three major divisions 
(I. The physiological organism; II. Mental abilities; 
III. The self in action) deal with the following 
topics: the organic basis of activity, neural organiza- 
tion and function; individual differences, sensation, 
imagination, perception, attention, learning, reten- 
tion, intelligence, motivation, emotion and feeling, 
volition, work, personality, and the nature of man. 
—D.G. Ryans (William Woods College). 


1773. Hellpach,W. Technikund Psyche. (Tech- 
nique and mind.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 
267—277.—A philosophical treatise upon the value 
of technical and material things as against the 
mental and spiritual.—J. C. G. Seidi (Manhattan 
College). 


1774. Higginson, G. D. A mirror-drawing ap- 
paratus for the instructional laboratory. J. Psychol., 
1938, 6, 335-337.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1775. Hoffman, A. C., Wellman, B., & Carmichael, 
L. A quantitative comparison of the electrical and 
photographic techniques of eye-movement recording. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 40-53.—This article is 
concerned with a quantitative comparison of the 
records of eye movements made by the photographic 
corneal reflection technique and by a technique 
which makes possible the recording of changes in 
the corneo-retinal potential as determined by move- 
ments of the eyes in their orbits. Results show 
that for many purposes the electrical method is 
quantitatively reliable enough to be used in psy- 
chological research. Certain advantages of the 
electrical method, such as the fact that its use does 
not demand that the head be held rigid and that it 
can be used in complete darkness, are pointed out. 
—H.W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1776. Hofstatter, P.R. Uber Faktoren-Analyse. 
(Factor analysis.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 
223-279.—A complete account of factor analysis, 
including its history and dealing in detail with 
Thurstone’s multiple factor procedure. The rela- 
tion to Wundt’s conception of factors in affective 
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experience is pointed out. An appendix contain: 
step-by-step statements of procedure taken from 
Thurstone; the bibliography lists 86 items.—H. p 
Spoerl (American International College). 


1777. Horst, L. van der. Enno Dirk Wiersma, 29 
November 1858-1938. Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol, 
1938, 6, 377-383.—An evaluation of the work of 
Wiersma, collaborator of Heymans, who celebrated 
his 80th birthday in November, 1938.—H. Beaumon; 
(Kentucky). 


1778. Kalliafas, S. To peri psehes problema, 
(The problem of the soul.) Athens: J. Bartson, 
1938. Pp. 98.—This study examines the problem 
of the existence of soul as an immaterial and immortal 
factor in the human being. It evaluates and 
examines the theory of centers in the nervous 
system and the prevailing theories of association 
of ideas and recognition, it explains the parapsycho- 
logical phenomena, and it interprets the teachings 
of contemporary psychiatry. Conclusion: from the 
above examinations and the existence of ethical 
consciousness the author tries to prove the necessity 
of accepting the concept of the soul and its im- 
mortality as one of the most important of human 
problems.—G. Sakellariou (Saloniki). 


1779. Kéhler, W. The place of value in a world 
of facts. New York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. 418 
$3.75.—This theory of value is based upon (1) 
the phenomenological method, and (2) the principle 
of isomorphism. The former leads to a structural 
interpretation of value as “‘requiredness” (ch. 3 
‘“‘Interest’’ is shown to be only one kind of required- 
ness, the subjective, in which the “vector of ac- 
ceptance or rejection’’ issues from the self, whereas 
in other cases, e.g. in logic and esthetics, it issues 
from a part of the objective context. The principle 
of isomorphism leads to the assumption that the 
psychophysical substratum of phenomenal required- 
ness is a field of ‘‘forces’’ within a corresponding 
structure (ch. 9). Biology does not contain any- 
thing more akin to requiredness than does physics 
(ch. 8). Isomorphism is discussed against the 
background of (1) epistemological dualism, which 
claims a transphenomenal reality such as is most 
directly indicated by experiences of ‘‘transcendence 
in memory (ch. 4, 7), (2) the structural resemblance 
of percepts and corresponding physical object: 
(ch. 5), (3) the existence of appropriate character- 
istics in physicochemical systems such as the brai1 
(ch. 6), and (4) the principle of evolution (ch. 10 
Once isomorphism is accepted the physicist should, 
rather than avoiding man’s mind from a sentiment 
against anthropomorphism, regard it as our most 
direct access to general dynamics—whereby the 
“case against science’ as neglecting man (ch. | 
might no longer be justified — K. Duncker (Swarth 
more). 


1780. Landahl, H. D. Centroid orthogonal trans 
formations. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 219-225- 
An initial transformation for facilitating the analy: 
of a factor problem is discussed. Such a transformé 
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tion is used in the rotational procedure developed 
by L. L. Thurstone in an accompanying article.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1781. Loomba, R.M. Nature of consciousness as 
immediately observable. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 
13, 82-87—The author places 5 kinds of empirical 
phenomena within immediate consciousness: sub- 
stantive parts, transitive segments, tendencies, over- 
tones and fringes, and moments of heightened 
activity or dullness, acceleration or retardation, etc. 
The analysis of the effects of discriminative attention 
upon these phenomena reveal distinct perceptions 
of sensations, relations, the ends and forms of 
tendencies, mutual influences of psychic contents, 
and feelings of excitement and quiescence, pleasure 
and pain —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


1782. Maltesos, C. Eine Methode zur fort- 
laufenden Registrierung der Pupillenweite. (A 
method for continuous recording of pupil diameter.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 241, 129-131.—A 
method primarily for animals. The change in 
amount of light reflected from the pupil is detected by 
a photo-electric cell, and the corresponding potential 
change recorded by photographing a galvanometer 
needle—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1783. Marbe, K. Zum Geleit. (A testimonial 
to Walther Moede on his 50th birthday.) JIJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1938, 15, 257—259.—Portrait.—J. C. G. 
Seidl (Manhattan College). 


1784. McGeoch, J. A. Forms of citation adopted 


by the board of editors of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 25-32. 
—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 


1785. Mosier, C. I. A note on Dwyer: the 
determination of the factor loadings of a given test. 
Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 297-299.—(Courtesy Psy- 


chometrika). 


1786. Nagel, E. Principles of the theory of proba- 
bility. Int. Encycl. unified Sci., 1939, 1, No. 6. Pp. 
vii + 80. $1.00.—The work is in three parts and 
nine sections. The first part is orientative and 
historical ; the second distinguishes between the types 
of probability theory and discusses their implica- 
tions, with special emphasis on frequency theory and 
its calculus; the third presents the logical problems 
still surrounding the frequency theory and discusses 
the various views on the topic of weight of evidence. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


| . 1787. Polack, A. Le disque tournant et les cou- 
| leurs pigmentaires. Appareil clinique. (The color 

disk and pigment colors. Clinical apparatus.) Rev. 
Upt. (théor. instrum.), 1938, 17, 238-243.—The 
apparatus consisted in the main of an electric motor 
with a rheostat and a set of colored disks from 7 to 
12 cm. in diameter. These disks were fastened to a 
larger metallic disk covered with a dull black varnish 
and provided with a scale divided into centimeters 
to be used in measuring the size of the angle of the 
colored sectors. Rotation of the disks produced 
color mixture effects due to the persistence of the 
retinal impressions. The choice and grouping of 
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colors made it possible to obtain typical equaliza- 
tions of various anomalies.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1788. Rayleigh, Lord. Some recollections of 
Henry Sidgwick. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1938, 45, 162—173.— Personal impressions and memo- 
ries of Henry Sidgwick dating from the writer's 
childhood and undergraduate days at Cambridge. 
—J.G. Pratt (Duke). 

1789. Rubin, E. R. H. Pedersen (1870-1938). 
Vor Ungdom, 1938, Nov., 225-229.—This is an 
obituary of R. H. Pedersen, a leader in educational 
psychology in Denmark, with a list of his publica- 
tions—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

1790. Ruyer, R. La conscience et le corps. 
(Consciousness and the body.) Paris: Alcan, 1937. 
Pp. 141. 12 fr.—The author reviews the principal 
theories on the relationship between consciousness 
and the organism, and discusses the psychological 
and philosophical significance of the Gestalt theory 
and Pavlov’s conditioned reflex theory. He em- 
phasizes the importance of the psycho-organic 
relationship in emotional reactions.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

1791. Schiller, P.v. Alélektan feladatér6l. (The 
task of psychology.) Athenaeum, Bp., 1937, 23, 
256-274.—The task of psychology is the description 
of the total stimulus, internal as well as external. 
—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

1792. Souriau, M. Le temps. (Time.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1937. Pp. 178. 12 fr.—From his analysis of 
the concepts of ‘“‘becoming,” of “becoming and 
persistence,” of ‘duration and causality,” of ‘‘suc- 
cession of causalities,’’ and of ‘‘conditions of eva- 
sion,’ the author forms a conception of the essence 
of time which resolves itself into the alternation of 
two attitudes, one of which is purely practical and 
is ‘‘action directed toward the indefinite enlargement 
of rhythms,” and the other is ‘‘abandonment to the 
sensory, the non-existence of action and of thought.”’ 
These two metaphysical attitudes are exclusive of 
each other.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1793. Steen, H. Das Leib-Seele Problem in der 
Philosophie Hollands im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. 
II. Die Behandlung des Leib-Seele Problems auf 
dem Boden einer dogmatischen Offenbarungsthe- 
ologie. Die calvinistische Richtung. (The mind- 
body problem in Netherlands philosophy in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. II. The treatment of the mind- 
body problem on the basis of a dogmatic revelational 
theology. The Calvinistic school.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1938, 6, 322—345.—According to Dauban- 
ton (1853-1920), the infant develops in entirety 
from his parents. While in our thinking we dis- 
tinguish material and spiritual parts, these are 
connected closely both in existence and in genesis. 
While the body is created by physical contact of 
procreative cells, the mind is the product of the 
metaphysical contact of psychic potentials in these 
cells. Ova contain receptive potentials, sperma- 
tozoa active ones, and neither could exist without 
this vital force. It directs bodily growth in pre- 
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natal life, but consciousness occurs only after birth 
through contact of the ego with the non-ego. This 
theory fails to explain the genesis of the ego, the 
nature of the metaphysical process whereby the 
mind is created, and why the latter must depend 
upon physical cohabitation; nor does it indicate 
whether the geneses of mind and body are coin- 
cidentally simultaneous or causally related.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1794. Tarozzi, G. II valore filosofico della psi- 
cologia. (The philosophical value of psychology.) 
Riv. Psicol., norm. pat., 1938, 34, 108-123.—The phil- 
osophical value of psychology consists in the 
problems that the philosopher finds in the experi- 
ments and conclusions of the psychologist.—T7. M. 
Abel (New York City). 

1795. Thomson, G. H., & Ledermann, W. The 
influence of multivariate selection on the factorial 
analysis of ability. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 288- 
306.—In previous articles the influence of univariate 
selection on factorial analysis was considered, and 
it was shown that such selection leaves the rank 
of the ‘‘reduced"’ matrix of correlations unchanged 
although the loadings of all the factors are altered, 
i.e. the same test has different saturations with g, 
etc., in the population and the sample. In multi- 
variate selection, where several variates are ex- 
plicitly selected, it is found that “‘new factors” can 
be created, or old ones destroyed; but these changes 
in the number of factors are only among the “‘se- 
lected’’ variates, and the remaining variates can 
still be analyzed into the old number of factors, 
although with new loadings, and not in general 
identical in nature with the old factors —M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

1796. Thurstone, L. L. A new rotational method 
in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 199-218. 
—A new rotational method, particularly appropiate 
when a positive manifold can be assumed, is pre- 
sented in theory and in computational detail. It is 
applied to a five-dimensional factorial matrix in 
which a simple configuration is known to exist. The 
new technique is much more efficient in yielding the 
simple configuration than are the methods formerly 
used. Landahl’s transformations can be combined 
with this method to advantage—(Courtesy Psy- 
chometrika). 


1797. Wallon, H. [Ed.] Encyclopédie francaise. 
(The French encyclopedia.) Vol. VIII. Paris: 
Larousse, 1938. Pp. 458. 150 fr.—This volume of 
the encylopedia covers mental life, and treats first 
of all the methods used in psychology: introspective 
methods (H. Wallon); laboratory methods, psycho- 
technics, its evolution and present status (H. 
Piéron); the pathological method (D. Lagache); 
behavior psychology (P. Janet); psychoanalysis (E. 
Pichon); genetic psychology (P. Guillaume); differ- 
ential psychology (P. Guillaume); characterology 
(H. Wallon); organization of psychological research 
(H. Alphandéry-Gratiot); and psychology from the 
historical point of view (L. Febvre). The main 
section of the book is divided into four parts. I. 
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Stages in psychic development: (1) somato-psycho. 
logical organization, which covers the following 
subjects: elaboration of the nervous system and the 
evolution of the human fetus (M. Minkowski). 
cerebral deficiencies (D. Lagache), and organization 
and behavior in animal life (M. Prenant); (2) 
parasitism, which has the following chapters: 
parasitism (H. Wallon), the infirm (H. Wallon), and 
parasitism among animals (M. Prenant); (3) the 
beginnings of sociability, which covers: the study 
of emotions (H. Wallon), expression of emotions 
(G. Dumas), disturbances in emotivity (B. Logre), 
and relations between animals and animal societies 
(M. Prenant); (4) reactions to the external world: 
sensori-motor activity (H. Wallon), and motor 
activity diseases, which are divided into apraxia 
(J. Lhermitte), sensori-motor reactions (E. Verlaine), 
and intellectual behavior (P. Guillaume); (5) rep. 
resentation and recognition, which has chapters on 
the instruments of intelligence (H. Wallon and H. 
Delacroix), and the pathology of these instruments 
(P. Guillaume and A. Ombredane); and (6) sexuality 
in man (D. Lagache) and in animals (P. Rey). II. 
Circumstances and objects of psychological activity: the 
family (J. M. Lacan), the school (H. Wallon and R. 
Jeudon), occupation (D. Weinberg, G. Friedmann 
and P. Schiff), and daily life and public life (C. 
Blondel and H. Wallon). III. Growth and develop. 
ment of personality, covering the period of ascension 
of personality (H. Wallon and E. Minkowski), and 
the period of decline (H. Wallon and M. Kellersohn). 
IV. In the borderland of characterology, a section 
which gives an outline of sciences which are now ina 
formative state: chirology, graphology, and the 
interpretation of the human face (C. Wolff, G. E. 
Magnat, and P. Abraham).—G. Goldman (Sorbonne) 


1798. Wirth, W. Gedenkworte zum hundertsten 
Bande. (Memorial for the 100th volume.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 1-—7.—Editorial on the 
progress and achievements of the Archiv, accom- 
panied by a photograph of former collaborators. 
These include O. Kulpe, E. Meumann, A. Kirsch- 
mann, E. Kraepelin, W. Wundt, W. Wirth.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


[See also abstracts 1809, 1853, 2075, 2097, 2140, 
2191. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 
1799. Babonneix, M. L. Les mécanismes du 
cerveau. (Brain mechanisms.) Gaz. Hép., Parts, 
1938, 3, 533-534.—A review of the principal dis- 


coveries in the fields of physiology and electrophysi- 
ology of the brain.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1800. Beach, F.A., Jr. The neural basis of innate 
behavior: II. Relative effects of partial decortication 
in adulthood and infancy upon the maternal behavior 
of the primiparous rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 
109-148.—54 female rats were cortically operated 
at ages ranging from 1 to 30 days. At 100 days 
they were impregnated and subjected to five tests 
of maternal behavior upon parturition. A control 
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rroup was included in all tests. The results show 
that the experimental animals were inferior to the 
normal females on tests of mating behavior. Of 
the operates, those operated upon in infancy were 
superior to those operated upon in adulthood. The 
degree of inferiority in both comparisons was directly 
related to the extent of the brain lesion. This de- 
crease in efficiency seemed to be in the ability to 
integrate discrete behavior units into a unified whole. 
There was no evidence for unequal functioning of 
cortical areas; unilateral lesions had less severe 
effects than bilateral, even though the total amount 
of tissue excised was the same.—W. S. Verplanck, 
Jr. (Brown). 

1801. Beloff, N. Données expérimentales sur les 
“périodes”’ et les “ondes stationnaires’’ du rayonne- 
ment mitogénétique des nerfs. (Experimental data 
on “periods” and “stationary waves’’ in mitogenetic 
radiation of nerves.) Amn. Physiol. Physicochim. 
iol., 1938, 14, 200-205.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1802. Bethe, A. Experimentelle Erzeugung von 
Stérungen der Erregungsleitung und von Alternans- 
und Periodenbildungen bei Medusen im Vergleich 
zu ahnlichen Erscheinungen am Wirbeltierherzen. 
Experimental production of interruptions in the 
transmission of impulses and the formation of 


© alternation and of periodicity in medusae in com- 
} parison with similar phenomena in the vertebrate 


heart.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 613-637.—T. C. 


5 Schneirla (New York University). 


1803. Brun, M. Les modifications de la chronaxie 


| vestibulaire chez les lapins sous l’influence de 


| l’alcool. 
) rabbits under the influence of alcohol.) Encéphale, 
» 1938, Part 2, 46-60.—The researches made by Brun 


| désorientations 
| clinical diagnosis of temporo-spatial disorientation.) 


Awe 


D génétiques de Vlécorce cérébrale. 





(Modifications in vestibular chronaxy in 


disclosed a considerable divergence between the 


) results of the vestibular chronaxy reactions in man 


and in rabbits under the effects of the same doses 
relatively) of alcohol. This same divergence was 


piound for other drug products.—G. Goldman (Sor- 


bonne). 
1804. Dide, M. Diagnostic anatomo-clinique de 
temporo-spatiales. (Anatomico- 


Kev. neurol., 1938, 69, 720—-725.—The following three 


» egions are active in temporo-spatial synthesis: the 
)pretrontal cenesthesic region, the supramarginal 


gyrus, and the calcarine region. The right hemi- 
sphere seems to supply proprioceptive information, 


» while the ieft Wernicke region is concerned with the 


formation of symbolic abstractions. Thus spatial 
orientation would not seem to be a specifically visual 
lunction, contrary to the opinion held by Gelb, 


ep adstein, Poppelreuter, etc.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
me Donne), 


1805. Gurwitsch, A. Les phénoménes mito- 
‘ (Mitogenetic 
phenomena in the cerebral cortex.) Ann. Physiol. 
Physicochim, biol., 1938, 14, 182-199.—G. Goldman 


= (Sorbonne), 


Uber die Funktion des 
im Aktionsstrombild der 


1806. Hasama, B. 
Schweisszentrums 
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Schweissdriisen. (The function of the sweat center 
as studied by action currents from sweat glands.) 
Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 241, 88-95.—A 
demonstration of the existence of a center in the 
diencephalon which controls sweating —M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1807. Hebb, D.O. Studies of the organization of 
behavior. II. Changes in the field orientation of the 
rat after cortical destruction. J. comp. Psycholl., 
1938, 26, 427—441.—In order to check the conclusions 
of the first paper in this series and to carry the 
analysis further by introducing tactual as well as 
visual cues, 14 normal, 12 cortically operated, and 8 
peripherally blind hooded rats were required to 
locate food in an open-field situation. In one 
experiment the position of food was indicated by a 
white dish on the edge of a black circular field. The 
starting position of the rat was from the opposite 
edge of the table with its head pointing away from 
the goal. After 40 trials, the position of the food 
bowl was changed and the animals were tested for a 
further 20 trials. The other experiment involved a 
field with four possible food locations, in which an 
elevated path led to one. In later trials the elevated 
path was removed. In both experiments error scores 
were in the order normal, operated, peripherally 
blind. While vision was a significant factor in the 
orientation of normal and operated animals, tactual 
cues played a similarly important role in the orienta- 
tion of peripherally blind rats. Data from the 
second experiment indicated changes in operated 
rats which did not result from sense privation. These 
changes were in “‘propensity’’ rather than in “‘ca- 
pacity.”’"— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1808. Jasper, H. H., Solomon, P., & Bradley, C. 
Electroencephalographic analyses of behavior prob- 
lem children. “Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 641- 
658.—Electroencephalographic and clinical studies 
of 71 behavior problem children are presented. 
“Abnormalities in brain potentials were found in 
71 per cent of this group, with very marked ab- 
normalities appearing in 59 per cent. Epileptiform 
electrical activity was observed in 39 per cent of 
the cases.’’ “It is concluded that abnormal brain 
function as revealed by the electroencephalogram 
is an important component in the aetiological picture 
of the majority of a group of problem children whose 
disorder has been considered as primarily psycho- 
genic previous to using this method of diagnosis. 
The nature of the fundamental pathology of the brain 
indicated is not yet known.’’"—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


1809. Landahl, H. D. The relation between the 
intensity of excitation and the number of neurones 
traversed. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 291-295.—In 
previous formulations the assumption has been 
made that the intensity of excitation or inhibition 
varies with distance. In this paper the simple case 
of a series of identical neurones is treated. The 
development shows five possible relations. In future 
theoretical formulations it is no longer necessary to 
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postulate arbitrary relations in case any of the de- 
rived forms can be used.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1810. Maltesos, C. Wechselstromreizung der 
Pupillodilatatoren im Halssympathicus des Kan- 
inchens. (Alternating current stimulation of the 
pupil dilators of the cervical sympathetic nerve in 
the rabbit.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 241, 
132-138.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1811. Maltesos, C., & Schneider, M. Reizver- 
suche an vegetativen Systemen. (Stimulation ex- 
periments on autonomic systems.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1938, 241, 139-153.—A comparison of the 
chronaxies of vasoconstrictor and vasodilator nerves. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1812. Maltesos, C., & Schneider, M. Uber die 
Reaktionsformen vegetativer Endorgane bei ner- 
véser und humoraler Reizung. (The reactions of 
autonomic end organs to nervous and humoral 
stimulation.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 241, 
154-168.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1813. Niemirowicz-Szczytt, C. Les modifications 
de la chronaxie vestibulaire déterminées par l’alcool 
chezlesalcooliques. (Modifications in the vestibular 
chronaxy by alcohol in alcoholic patients.) Encé- 
phale, 1938, Part 2, 26-45.—In chronic alcoholics 
one finds (1) an increase above normal in the vestib- 
ular chronaxy during early periods of abstinence, 
(2) a decided fall in chronaxy, which may reach 2.2 
sigma in acute alcoholic psychoses, and (3) a 
chronaxy noticeably below normal during long 
periods of abstinence in states of chronic alcoholism. 
The following phases in chronaxy modification were 
observed immediately after the subjects took alcohol 
(7.5 to 50 c.c.): a lowering of the chronaxy, then an 
elevation beyond the starting point, and finally a 
return to the initial value. These observations are 
based on 72 experiments on 17 alcoholics being 
treated at the Warsaw Clinic and 9 non-alcoholic 
subjects, the Bourguignon-Walter small portable 
chronaxy table being used. The subjects were 
given a long series of psychological tests, a sample 
result being as follows: a reasonably marked correla- 
tion was found between modifications in the vestib- 
ular chronaxy and variations in the speed of simple 
visual and auditory reactions after the administration 
of different doses of alcohol (20, 30, and 40 c.c.) 
Series of curves illustrate the findings—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

1814. Peterson, G. M. The influence of cerebral 
destructions upon the handedness of the rat in the 
latch box. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 445-457.— 
The chief aim was to ascertain a possible differential 
effect of brain lesions upon skill in opening a latch 
box and upon understanding the nature of the prob- 
lem. The latch box was used because “‘it involves 
an asymmetrical performance like handwriting and 
it reveals the dominant hemisphere presumably 
functioning in an intellectual task.’’ The writer's 
conclusions are based upon the performances, before 
and a month after cerebral operation, of 13 out of an 
original group of 20 rats. The time required for 
manipulation as well as qualitative observations on 
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the degree of understanding were recorded. Prefer. 
ential handedness in a food situation was used {o, 
comparative purposes. The results and conclusion 
are summarized by the author as follows: “‘A variety 
of cerebral destructions may interfere with differen; 
aspects of the performance. . . . Circumscribed 
contralateral frontal destructions interfere with ski} 
without disturbing comprehension. . . . Bilatera| 
occipital destructions may produce an amnesia . . . 
not seen in rats that are peripherally blinded. Fy. 
tensive unilateral lesions may also result in such 
amnesias, but no differential effects are obtained 
if they are on the contralateral as against the homo. 
lateral hemisphere. The results do not support the 
theory of lateral cerebral dominance. . . . Under. 
standing of an act is not asymmetrically localized 
even though the skill necessary for its smooth 
performance is.’’— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1815. Raney, E. T. Brain potentials and laters! 
dominance in identical twins. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 
24, 21-39.—“‘The data on bilateral differences jn 
electro-encephalograms of identical twins indicate 
that these twins are more similar than unrelated 
children only when treated asa group. The recorded 
potentials of identical twins may differ in that there 
is a tendency for one twin to show bilateral differ. 
ences which are the reverse of those found in the 
other twin. Also, in most cases, one twin of the pair 
shows a significantly larger bilateral difference 
between right and left homologous brain areas. 
There is a tendency for the non-dominant side of the 
head, according to behavioral indices, to have a 
greater amount and amplitude of alpha activity in 
the electro-encephalogram.’—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1816. Roussy, G., & Mosinger, M. Le complere 
épithalamo-épiphysaire. Ses corrélations avec le 
complexe hypothalamo-hypophysaire. Le systéme 
neuro-endocrinien du diencéphale. (The epitha- 
amo-epiphyseal complex; its correlations with the 
hypothalamo-hypophyseal complex; and the neuro- 
endocrine system of the diencephalon.) Rev. neuro. 
1938, 69, 459-470.—A study of the histophysiological 
correlations between the two neuroglandular com- 
plexes, the epiphysis and the epithalamus, shows the 
presence of very intimate correlations analogous 0 
those linking the hypophysis and the hypothalamus. 
Correlations also exist between the epithalamo 
epiphyseal complex and the hypothalamo-hype- 
physeal complex, being intercentral and neuro 
hormonal. The authors’ investigations emphasiz 
the importance of the diencephalon in the neuro 
endocrine system, as it controls (in addition to the 
superior vegetative centers of the hypothalamus) tw’ 
important neuroglandular complexes.—G. (oldmot 
(Sorbonne). 


1817. Scheminzky, F., & Kdllensperger, F. & 
Bildung erregbarkeitssteigender Stoffe im Riicket 
mark des Frosches wihrend elektrischer Dur 
strémung. (Formation, during electrical stimu 
tion, of a substance in the frog’s spinal cord capable 
of increasing excitability.) Pflig. Arch. ges. Phys 
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1938, 241, 54-70.—An “excitatory substance’’ is 
found in an extract of electrically stimulated frog 
spinal cord, which is capable of increasing the ex- 
citability of the spinal cord when injected into an 
intact frog —M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 
1818. Schriever, H., & Cebulla, R. Uber Er- 
regbarkeitsanderungen des Nerven beim Ubergang 
yon nichtrhythmischer zu rhythmischer Reizbeant- 
wortung. (Alterations in excitability of nerves 
changing from a non-rhythmic to a rhythmic response 
on stimulation.) Pfldg. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 
241, 1-37.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

1819. Solandt, D. Y. A comparison of various 
methods of measuring the time-constant of ac- 
commodation of nerve. Proc. roy. Soc., 1936, B 120, 
389-408.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 18720). 

1820. Tinel, J. Le systéme nerveux végétatif. 
The vegetative nervous system.) Paris: Masson, 
1937. Pp. 847. 160 fr.—The book is divided into 
the following sections: (1) the anatomy of the 
vegetative nervous system; (2) the vegetative func- 
tions, which include the pilomotor, secretory, and 
vasomotor functions, the sensory functions, and 
those of the higher vegetative centers; and (3) a study 
of the main vegetative syndromes, that is, the reflex 
and the vagosympathetic syndromes. The final 
chapters are devoted to a treatment of the general 
therapeutics of vegetative disorders.—G. Goldman 
Sorbonne). 

1821. Van Harreveld, A., & Marmont, G. As- 
phyxia of the spinal cord of the cat. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1938, 39, 437-438.—The spinal cord 
was ligated in the lower thoracic region, a cannula 
inserted in the subdural cavity of the lower cord, 
and deoxygenated physiological solution forced into 
the cavity under 23-25 cm. mercury pressure for 
intervals varying from 25 to 75 min. Observations 
extended over 3 weeks. No activity returned after 
75 min. of asphyxia. After 25 min. the hind-limb 
and tail reflexes returned and showed heightened 
tone, which persisted. With increase in the length 
ol asphyxia, skin reflexes disappeared first, tendon 
reflexes next, and tone last. Increased muscle tone 
was attributed to release from inhibitory systems, 
which seem to be less resistant to asphyxia than is 
excitability —H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1822. Wang, S. C. Vasomotor responses from 
application of drugs to the medullary region. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 39, 456-458.—‘“‘Small 
doses of pituitrin, pitressin, histamine, and acetyl- 
choline when applied to the cisternal space on the 
floor of the fourth ventricle of cats under light 
nembutal anaesthesia, usually give a small depressor 
response. The effects of pitocin and adrenaline are 
meonsistent. Pilocarpine is inactive. There is 
occasionally an unexplained delayed pressor response 
with central application of acetylcholine.” —H. Peak 
Randolph-Macon). 


1823. Wiersma, C.A.G. Die doppelte motorische 
nervation des Scherenschliessers von Astacus 
fluviatilis, (The duplex motor innervation of the 
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pincer-closer of the crayfish.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1937, 24, 381-386.—T. C. Schneirla (New York 


University). 
[See also abstracts 1846, 1852, 1869, 1888, 1928, 
1948, 2009, 2104. } 
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1824. Alsup, F. W. Relation between the re- 
sponses of Amoeba proteus to alternating electric 
current and sudden illumination. Physiol. Zodl., 
1938, 12, 85-95.—Radiate forms, after an appreciable 
reaction period, stopped movement after light or 
electrical stimulation. The reaction time was in- 
versely proportional to the magnitude of the stimu- 
lus. <A refractory period followed the response. 
During the refractory period from a light stimulus 
the animal was more sensitive to electrical stimula- 
tion and the latent period was less. The same was 
true for light stimulation following electrical stimula- 
tion. Subliminal intensities of both stimuli together 
resulted in response.—O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens 
Company). 

1825. Basu, M. Anthropo-psychometrical in- 
vestigations among the Noluas of Bengal. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 88-101.—The author deter- 
mined the number of cold spots on the left forearms 
of 100 Noluas, and found the average or mean value 
to be 9; the number of heat spots, likewise for 100 
Noluas, was 6; the number of pain spots, 22. De- 
termination of the esthesiometric index showed it to 
be 3.45 cm for the 100 Noluas tested. This same 
group, when tested for the relative feeling-tone of 
color impression, showed a preference for red.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


1826. Bielschowsky, A. Aniseikonia. Acta Oph- 
thal., Kbh., 1938, 16, 188-227.—Aniseikonia, a 
difference in the size and shape of the two ocular 
images, is discussed comprehensively. The evidence 
is presented that image differences in some cases 
cannot be ascribed to dioptric or muscular differences 
between the eyes, but must be due to properties of 
the retinal or central mechanism not yet fully 
understood. Though individual differences in toler- 
ance are large, aniseikonia sometimes causes dis- 
turbances of which headaches and eye strain are 
typical. This is demonstrated by clinical evidence 
involving 3000 cases, in many of which the effect of 
suggestion and other sources of error were effectively 
ruled out. Certain criticisms of this interpretation 
of the data are explicitly refuted. Of 425 patients 
answering a questionnaire who had worn aniseikonia 
lenses a year or more, about 60% reported either an 
elimination of the earlier symptoms or a significant 
improvement. Several complex cases, showing 
aniseikonia as an etiological factor in such diverse 
conditions as reading disability and squint, are 
described in detail. Apparatus and methods of 
investigation devised in the Dartmouth Department 
of Research in Physiological Optics, and the theory 
of aniseikonia corrective lenses, are set forth at some 
length—M. N. Crook (Skidmore). 
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1827. Bugg, E.G. An analysis of conditions in- 
fluencing consonance discrimination. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1939, 23, 54-72.—Experimental evidence is 
presented which shows that the complex perceptual 
processes collectively termed ‘‘consonance’’ are 
influenced by a plurality of conditions such as (1) 
musical training, (2) affective tone, (3) criteria 
employed, and (4) refinement of the discriminations 
called for.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1828. Burian, H. Studien itiber zweidugiges 
Tiefensehen bei drtiicher Abblendung. (Studies in 
binocular depth perception with local screening.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 136, 172-214.— 
When all the plumbs or a number of them are 
screened in a horopter apparatus so as to make the 
lower halves visible to one eye and the upper halves 
visible to the other, stereoscopic tasks are still 
performed with great precision. This suggests that 
longitudinal sections of the retinas of equal hori- 
zontal disparity form functional units. An apparent 
frontal plane, determined by this method, is closer to 
the Vieth-Miiller circle, as is the case in the method 
of the “instantaneous” horopter. This fact confirms 
the greater reliability of the nonius method of 
horopter determination, since it is based upon the 
constancy of visual direction —H. A. Imus (Dart- 
mouth Eye Institute). 

1829. Burian, H. Uber optokinetische Ausliésung 


von Vertikalablenkung. (Vertical deviation pro- 
duced by means of optokinetic stimuli.) v. Graefes 


Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 136, 215-228.—Two revolving 


drums, which are provided with patterns of alternat- 
ing black and white stripes, are revolved indepen- 
dently, either in the same or opposite directions, and 
presented to an observer by means of a haploscopic 
arrangement. The observer is directed to fuse the 
images thus obtained. When both drums are 
revolved in the same direction, a vertical nystagmus 
ensues, the quick, corrective phase of which is 
opposite to the direction of the revolution of the 
drums. When vertical prisms, which can be com- 
pensated for by a fusion movement, are placed before 
the eyes of the observer, and the drums are revolved 
in opposite directions, a vertical divergence of the 
eyes is produced, shown by transitory vertical 
diplopia. The effect is more pronounced and more 
stable if the movement of the drums is in such a 
direction as to offset the latent vertical divergence 
introduced by the prisms. The results indicate 
that there may be an independent innervational 
complex for vertical divergence, the biological 
significance of which consists in the functional 
equalization of existing asymmetries of the oculo- 
motor apparatus.—H. A. Imus (Dartmouth Eye 
Institute). 


1830. Burian, H., & Schubert,G. Das Wesen der 
Naheeinstellungs-Reaktion der Pupillen. (The 
nature of the reaction of the pupils to near fixation.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 136, 377-386.—The 
functional importance of pupillary contraction in 
near vision was investigated experimentally by means 
of the haploscope, using various methods. The first 
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method confirmed the conclusion of previous jp. 
vestigations that pupillary constriction in near 
vision is associated with the act of convergence 
rather than with accommodation. By the method of 
subjective stigmatoscopy, the authors found that 
the decrease in pupillary diameter was important 
for the optimal resolving power of the eyes jn 
binocular vision at near. The greater resolving 
power obtained, which increases the range of 
stereoscopic vision for small objects and produces 
the maximal visual acuity for depth in near vision, 
is due to the pupillary constriction rather than to the 
act of accommodation of both eyes. The need for 
further study of the nervous relationships between 
convergence, accommodation and pupillary reactions 
is indicated —H. A. Imus (Darthmouth Eye In. 
stitute). 

1831. Craik, K.J.W. The effect of adaptation on 
visual acuity. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 252-266— 
Visual acuity was tested immediately after exposure 
of the eye toa wide range of illuminations equal to and 
different from those at which acuity was measured 
It was found that acuity was highest (approximately 
2) when ‘test’ and “adapt” illuminations were 
equal; at illuminations far above and below test 
intensity, it deteriorated greatly. The results are 
very similar to those found previously for brightness 
discrimination. A tentative explanation is proposed 
for these effects and for some anomalous features of 
them.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


1832. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. On the du- 
plexity theory of visual response in vertebrates, 
Il. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 538-54! 
—In its traditional form the duplexity (duplicity 
theory of retinal function associates rods with 
scotopic vision and cones with photopic vision. In 
this study the flicker response curve of the nocturnal 
gecko Sphaerodactylus, which has a purely rod 
retina, was compared with the previously determined 
curves of the diurnal turtle Pseudemys, which hasa 
purely cone retina, and with those of the normal 
vertebrate with both rods and cones. The curve 
for the gecko covers the same range of intensities as 
that for the turtle, and the two curves are no! 
significantly different. The results ‘‘clearly give 1 
support to the conception that a rod retina neces 
sarily functions best at low illumination, or les 
ably at higher illuminations than a cone retina, 0 
that the excitabilities of rods are restricted to lower 
illuminations.’’—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


1833. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. Specific 
constants for visual excitation. III. Proc. 0 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 542-545.—The results 0! 
genetic experiments are reported. The flicker 
response curve of a hybrid variety of teleost * 
compared with the curves obtained from the pares! 
varieties. The importance of such genetic exper 
ments in the study of vision is discussed.—D. © 
Smith (Alberta). 

1834. Dupont, H. E. Wher die Taubstummbe! 
unter Beriicksichtigung des Gesetzes zur Verhiitus 
erbkranken Nachwuchses vom 14. Juli 1933. (Dea! 
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mutism, with reference to the law of July 14, 1933, 
for the prevention of hereditarily diseased offspring.) 
Minchen: Méssl, 1938. Pp. 43.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

1835. Engelmann, C. Weitere Versuche iiber den 
Geschmackssinn des Huhns. (Further experiments 
on the gustatory sensitivity of the fowl.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1937, 24, 451-462.—Tests were conducted 
with 18 hens of four different breeds, black bantams 
.nd others. As before, different chemicals (in dis- 
tilled water) were presented to the hen in pairs at 
various concentrations. In control experiments the 
diferent substances were variously paired with 
water. For certain pairs of chemicals (e.g., acetic 
acid and HCl, glycerine and magnesium chloride) 
the member of lower concentration was always taken 
[ype I behavior), but for other pairs the reaction 
frequently had no relation to concentration or pH 
Type II behavior). Type II behavior was elicited 
by the pairing of sodium chloride and magnesium 
chloride, for example. The conclusion is that Type 
| behavior indicates a qualitative similarity of the 
tested substances, as for instance one acid against 
nother. In contrast, Type II behavior is an 
indication of a qualitative difference in the gustatory 
effect of the substances independent of their con- 
centrations. It is significant that certain chemicals 
when paired elicit behavior of Type I or Type II] 
according to the concentrations. For example, 
with magnesium chloride and saccharine, Type II 
behavior was obtained when weak concentrations of 
MgCl, were used.—T. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

1836. Escher-Desriviéres, J. La perception des 
objets en mouvement 4a la périphérie du champ 
visuel. Déterminations quantitatives. (Perception 
of moving objects in the periphery of the visual 
held. Quantitative determinations.) Bull. Soc. 
Ophthal. Paris, 1937. Pp. 4. (Reprint.)—The 
speed of the perception of movement was measured 
by the Arsonval chronoscope, the needle of which 
was fixated by the subject either centrally or later- 
ally. As soon as movement was observed, the 
chronoscope was stopped by the subject. Reaction 
times varied between 170 ms for central fixation and 
327 ms for peripheral vision at 90°. These results 
show that the peripheral retina does not seem to be 
particularly adapted to perception of movement. 
lhe author discusses the practical application of this 
lact to industrial lighting. —G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1837. Fleischer, E. Die Grenzlinienerregungen 
beim Sehen mit beiden Augen. (Borderline excita- 
tions In vision with both eyes.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 
141, 283-341.—“‘All phenomena of binocular vision 
were discussed, and in these phenomena our basic 
assumption of borderline excitation was upheld.”’ 
The author, in referring to borderline excitation, 
emphasizes the physiological basis of binocular 
vision.—G. F, J, Lehner (Vermont). 

1838. Fletcher, H. Loudness, masking and their 
relation to the hearing process and the problem of 
noise measurement. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 9, 
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275-293.—The author reviews the methods for 
defining loudness and loudness level, and shows some 
of the uses of the quantitative scales by which we 
measure these two magnitudes. ‘‘The relation 
between the masking and the loudness produced by 
a sound has been quantitatively determined and a 
formula deduced from this relation which has proved 
useful for calculating the loudness. This formula 
may be applied with equal success to a normal ear 
and also to a deafened ear. Evidence has been 
given that the masking expressed in decibels pro- 
duced upon any pure tone is equal directly to the 
agitation of 1.1 percent of the total nerve endings 
expressed in decibels above the threshold value 
for such a patch and at the position where such a 
tone would be sensed. These loudness relations 
throw light upon some of the important processes 
involved in hearing. In particular the data from the 
masking effects of thermal noise were used to cal- 
culate the relation between the position of maximum 
stimulation on the basilar membrane and the fre- 
quency of the tone producing the stimulation.’’— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1839. Granit, R. Processes of adaptation in the 
vertebrate retina in the light of recent photochemical 
and electrophysiological research. Documenta oph- 
thal., 1938, 1, 7-77.—An exhaustive summary on the 
processes of light and dark adaptation, including 
such topics as visual purple, vitamin A, and lacto- 
flavin on the biochemical side, and electro-adapta- 
tion and the behavior of the retinal potential on the 
physiological side.—C. H. Graham (Brown). 


1840. Granit, R., Therman, P. O., & Wrede, C. M. 
Selective effects of different adapting wave lengths 
on the dark-adapted frog’s retina. Skand. Arch. 
Phystol., 1938, 80, 142—155.—Previous bleaching of 
the frog’s retina by various wave lengths results in 
differences in the subsequent retinal response to 
a light of A500 my. The response is depressed with 
bleaching by long wave lengths. Bleaching by short 
wave lengths causes a complex curve of recovery, 
with indications of an augmentation of the response. 
An attempt is made to compute the spectral curve of 
the bleaching effect. The curve does not coincide 
with the rod or cone spectrum of the frog’s eye 
determined by the same apparatus. It is pointed out 
that the selective effect of wave length may represent 
a mechanism for color differentiation —C. H. 
Graham (Brown). 


1841. Hildreth, G., & Axelson, A. J. Improved 
visual acuity tests for young children. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1938, 40, 229-236.—‘‘An adaptation of the 
Snellen E chart has been developed that capitalizes 
the child’s interest in games and elicits responses 
that are pleasurable and natural.’’ The test, de- 
signed to detect gross deficiency, is described. A 


- comparison of the results on the test with those on 


the Snellen E test is given for 50 children.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 

1842. Hundertmark, A. Das Formenunterscheid- 
ungsvermigen der Eiraupen der Nonne (Lymantria 
monacha L.) (The form-discrimination capacity of 
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nun-moth larvae.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 563—- 
582.—This continues a systematic study of the un- 
learned visually determined reactions of Lymantria 
larvae. In lots of 500 or more, 3-day larvae were 
started from the center of a circular area (30 cm. 
radius), and the frequency of arrival within the arc 
of each peripheral figure was recorded. Figures 
were blue against white. The depth effect must be 
absent, since rectangles of regulated sizes so placed 
that they subtended equal visual angles were ap- 
proached with equal frequency. An upright triangle 
of 8 cm. base was approached with greater frequency 
(56%) than were various other figures of equal area. 
Among rectangles all with 4 cm. base, tall ones 
predominated, up to 45 cm. With height equal, 
rectangles 30 cm. wide were approached more 
frequently than were narrower ones. Similar results 
were obtained with triangles. With area constant, 
rectangles with a base-height ratio of 1:6 were 
most effective; similarly among triangles a base- 
height ratio of 1:8 proved most effective. Paired 
with the rectangle of optimal base-height ratio, the 
triangle with 1:8 base-height ratio received 61% 
of the approaches. In special tests, a rectangle with 
its long side in the direction of gravity was ap- 
proached much more frequently than was another 
rectangle at right angles to it, whether the field was 
placed horizontally or vertically. It is concluded 
that the orientation of these larvae is not always a 
simple phototactic or geotactic phenomenon.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 


1843. James, H. E.O. The localization of sound. 


London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 38. 
9d.—This is an investigation and comparison of 
monaural and binaural attunement, and of the effect 
upon auditory localization of intensity differences 
between right and left. ‘It is demonstrated that 
the disturbance of localization due to attunement 
increases: (a) with increase in the loudness of the 
attuning sound; (b) with increase in duration of the 
attuning sound; (c) with increase in the angular 
deviation of the attuning sound; and it is shown 
what degree or order of disturbance can be expected 
in all these cases. Also it is proved that attunement 
can occur equally with tones and with noises; but 
that the effect is small in the case of tones if there is 
any marked difference of pitch between the attuning 
sound and the one which is subsequently localized,” 
—(Courtesy J. Speech Disorders). 


1844. Kehr, W. Zur Frage der erblichen Taub- 
heit. Héruntersuchungen an den Insassen der 
Landestaubstummenanstalt Homburg-E. (The 
problem of hereditary deafness. Auditory investiga- 
tions on the inmates of the provincial deaf-mute 
institution Homburg-E.) Marburg: Hamel, 1938. 
Pp. 9.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1845. Kratzberg, F. Uber das Phantomglied. 
(The phantom limb.) Giitersloh i. Westf.: Thiele, 
1938. Pp. 47.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1846. Maison, G. L., Settlage, P., & Grether, 
W. F. Experimental study of macular representa- 
tion in the monkey. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
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Chicago, 1938, 40, 981-984.—Following two opera. 
tions, on the optic fibers and radiations, and after 
recovery had ensued, the experimental animals were 
killed and the brains fixed in formaldehyde. The 
presence or absence of degenerative changes in the 
optic tract was noted by sectioning and staining with 
iron hematoxylin. No vision except crude brightness 
was noted in two monkeys after section of the optic 
tract just behind the chiasm and the removal of the 
contralateral occipital lobe. Absence of form vision 
in this preparation virtually rules out the crossing 
of macular radiation fibers or their collateral branches 
through the splenium to the contralateral occipital 
cortex in the experimental animals which were used. 
—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


1847. Monbrun, A. Les pupilles a l’état dynami- 
que. (The pupils in a dynamic state.) Rev. neurol, 
1938, 69, 602-611.—The author treats pupillary 
reflexes and the mechanism of pupillary movements. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1848. Mukherji, K. C. Effect of attitude on the 
pressure or contact sensation. Indian J. Psychol, 
1938, 13, 76-78.—Using Von Frey’s esthesiometer 
with a horse-hair 30 mm. long, 4 subjects were 
stimulated at the tip of the middle finger, on the 
lip, and on the volar surface of the fore-arm. The 
average after-sensation of the pressure on the lip was 
11.3 sec. and 15.5 sec. in the passive and active atti- 
tudes respectively, whereas on the tip of the finger 
the corresponding measures were 1.4 sec. and 4.6 
sec. The introspective reports of the subjects show 
that the contact sensation of the former was far 
more ticklish than that of the latter. This ticklish 
character of the sensation, outweighing the influence 
of the active and passive attitudes, prolonged the 
period of fluctuating after-sensation greatly.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 

1849. Newman, F. H. Street lighting by sodium 
and mercury lamps. Police J., Lond., 1938, ll, 
450—453.—A description of the shift of hues observed 
in sodium or mercury illumination from hues ob- 
served in daylight illumination, with the physical 
reasons for this change.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

1850. Ostwald, W. Grunds&tzliches zur messen- 
den Farbenlehre. IJ. (Principles of a quantita 
tive theory of colors.) S. B. preuss. Akad. Wiss. 
1937, H. 29/30, 402-416.—The author presents a 
critique of Helmholtz’s system and of three-color 
systems generally. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1851. Ostwald, W. Die Attribute der Farben. 
(The attributes of colors.) S. B. preuss. Akae. 
Wiss., 1937, H. 29/30, 417-436.—The primitive eye 
could distinguish only light and dark, differences 10 
frequency affecting intensity alone. The earliest 
differential capacity for frequency began to yield 
special blue and yellow sensations limited by gray. 
Red and green are later, conforming to the biologicé! 
need for better apprehension of the environment. 
The eye never received homogeneous stimuli, but 
object colors analyzable into broad intervals 
degradation and saturation. The ideal limiting ca* 
is not homogeneous light with degradation tending 
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toward zero or saturation reaching a maximum, but 
an equilibrium between degradation and saturation, 
the colorization for which the eye has evolved.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1852. Piéron, H., & Segal, J. La sensibilité tactile 
digitale étudiée par stimulation électrique du nerf 
cutané. (Digital tactile sensitivity studied by 
electrical stimulation of the cutaneous nerve.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 762-764.—The tactile 
sensation of shock can be aroused by stimulating the 
surely sensory branches of the cutaneous nerve 
by brief condenser discharges which.do not exceed 
the chronaxy duration and which do not cause 
repetitive responses in the fibers. Therefore the 
absence of iterative synapses in the afferent pathways 
can be conceded. Moreover, rhythmical excitations 
may give a sensation of vibration which is comparable 
to a mechanical stimulation of equal frequency, a 
fact which also implies a non-iterative pathway. 
However, to this classical conception is apparently 
opposed the fact that a summation is possible be- 
tween successive shocks at an interval which may 
reach 800 ms. Two paradoxical facts must also be 
noted: (1) for stimulation intensities lower than the 
threshold for a single shock but above that for a 
double shock, both shocks are observed, while at the 
same intensity a single shock would remain im- 
perceptible; and (2) the reaction time for a single 
supraliminal shock is found to diminish if it is 
followed at a brief interval by a second shock of the 
same intensity. The interpretation of these facts is 
postponed for a later paper.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1853. Rashevsky, N. Contribution to the mathe- 
matical biophysics of visual perception with special 
reference to the theory of aesthetic values of geo- 
metrical patterns. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 253-271. 
—On the basis of previous mathematico-biophysical 
studies, a theory of visual perception is outlined. 
The theory is applied to the aesthetic values of 
polygonal patterns and found to be in fair agreement 
with experimental results—(Courtesy Psychomet- 
rtRa). 

1854. Rawdon-Smith, A. F., Hawkins, J. E., Jr., 
& Lurie, M. H. A study of the pure cochlear 
microphonic in the cat. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 
10, 255.—Abstract.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1855. Reboul, J. A. Théorie des phénoménes 
mécaniques se passant dans l’oreille interne. 
(Theory of the mechanical phenomena occurring 
in the inner ear.) J. Phys. Radium, 1938, 9, No. 5, 
185-194.—After a review of current auditory 
theories with respect to the inner ear (the resonance 
and the telephone theories), the author offers an 
interpretation which he considers a more rational 
explanation of the experimentally observable phe- 
nomena. Starting from the classical equations of 
the mechanics of fluids, he shows how the form of the 
basilar membrane varies as a function of the fre- 
quency of sound. The results show, in accordance 
with experimental data, that there is a certain 
localization for high sounds on the basilar membrane, 
but that for frequencies below approximately 1000 
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the membrane acts as a vibrating tongue without 
any special localization. The complexity of the 
phenomenon is such that it is impossible to obtain 
a truly complete theory; too many factors must be 
neglected if a single, simple explanation is given.— 
G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1856. Révész, G. Die Formenwelt des Tast- 
sinnes. (Form in the sense of touch.) (2 vols.) 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1938. Pp. xx + 
291; 293. 9.80 Gulden unbound, 12 Gulden bound. 
—Volume I deals with the fundamental principles of 
tactual perception and with the perceptual world 
of the blind. The principal empirical problem in this 
field is that of the concrete nature of touch space and 
of touch objects. Observation and experimental 
data show a fundamental difference between visual 
perception and tactual perception: the former is 
under the dominance of configuration (unity of 
spatially articulated parts), the latter under the 
dominance of structure (analytical emphasis of parts 
in an articulated whole). Detailed study of the 
perception of tactual form shows that such percep- 
tion involves ten main principles or tendencies, 
for instance the principle of successive procedure 
(palpation spread out in time), or the tendency to 
typify and schematize (loss of individuality of 
concrete perceptions). The volume closes with a 
brief chapter on the perceptual world of the blind. 
Volume II deals with the esthetics of form in the 
realm of touch and with the production of plastic 
works by the blind. Tactile perception of objects 
is found to be poor from the point of view of ac- 


cepted esthetics. The author’s own data, with those 
of Miinz and Léwenfeld, show that the modelling 
of the blind does not represent reality, but sym- 


bolizes an emotional urge—J. G. Beebe-Center 


(Harvard). 


1857. Rosenau, F. Gesetzmiassigkeiten des Far- 
bensehens bei streng monochromatischer Beleuch- 
tung. (Laws of color vision under strictly mono- 
chromatic illumination.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 
100, 22-67.—Colors were presented singly, simul- 
taneously, and successively under illumination by 
sodium vapor lamps with filters. The judgments 
obtained covered the entire spectrum, without much 
relation to the wave lengths in normal light. Colors 
reported depend on brightness, serial order, indi- 
vidual differences, degree of visual adaptation, and 
unknown factors. The slightest infiltration of 
other components in the illumination produces 
judgments approaching those under normal lighting. 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


1858. Rubin, E. Gerauschverschiebungsver- 
suche. (Experiments on altered timing of noises.) 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1938, 4, 203-236.—Two 
“momentary” sound stimuli, like either hammer 
strokes (H) or clock-ticks (G) were sounded at 
intervals of from 0.024 to 0.062 sec. at a distance of 
one meter apart. Sometimes the two sounds were 
not discriminated; when they were, ‘“‘sometimes the 
judged succession of the perceived sounds was the 
opposite of the stimuli succession.”” When two like 
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sounds were used, having a difierent sound stimulus 
between them (H,; G H,) it often occurred that the 
perceived sounds occurred in the succession H, H;G 
or G H; He. Just what the verbal reports were 
descriptive of is discussed at length.—R. C. Givler 
(Tufts). 

1859. Schindler, B. v. Das Schallfiihlen der 
Taubstummen und seine praktische Bedeutung. 
(The feeling of sound by deaf mutes and its practical 
significance.) Z. Hals- Nas- u. Ohrenheilk., 1936, 
39, 431.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1860. Schubert, G., & Burian, H. Die Fusions- 
reaktion, eine bisher unbekannte Reaktion der 
Pupille. (The reaction to fusion, a hitherto unknown 
pupillary reaction.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 
136, 184-186.—A new pupillary reaction was dis- 
covered by the authors while performing experiments 
with binocular stigmatoscopy. This reaction occurs 
without a change of the illumination of both eyes 
and accompanies the very fine readjustment of the 
eyes from uniocular to binocular fixation. It is 
definitely correlated with fusion, and is designated, 
therefore, as the reaction of the pupils to fusion.— 
H. A. Imus (Dartmouth Eye Institute). 

1861. Schiitz, W. Die Diagnostik der Taub- 
stummheiten. (The diagnosis of deaf-mutism.) 
Berlin: Pfau, 1938. Pp. 8—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1862. Sgonina, K. Beitrige zur Méglichkeit 
einer Lokalisierung des Geruchs. (Contributions to 


the possibility of localizing smell.) Zool. Anz., 1938, 
122, 194-198.—The olfactory mucosa of mice, 
stained with cresy] violet, shows areas which differ in 
size, structure, number, and staining characteristics 
of the nuclei. Although these areas are not markedly 
different morphologically, yet they react differently 


physiologically. Whether they will make possible 
a more exact localization of smell further studies will 
determine.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1863. Springer, N. N., & Roslow, S. A further 
study of the psychoneurotic responses of deaf and 
hearing children. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 590- 
596.—The Brown personality inventory was given 
to 59 pairs of deaf and hearing children matched on 
the basis of age, sex, intelligence, general social 
status, and nationality. The neurotic scores of the 
deaf children were much higher than those of the 
hearing children, and this difference was relatively 
unaffected when items that might have been specifi- 
cally conditioned by the sensory defect were elim- 
inated.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1864. Steif, A. A létott morgds hatdsa a test- 
mozgasia. (The effect of seen movements upon 
body movement.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 
2, 7-33.—Moving optical stimuli evoke a tendency 
to move with the body in a similar direction. The 
reaction time is shortened if the reaction has to be 
carried out in the same direction as the synchron- 
ously exposed moving shadow; the reaction in the 
opposite direction was delayed. A similar difference 
was found in the precision and energy of hand 
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movements. Especially strong influence of the seen 
movement has been shown in the case of left 
handedness.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


1865. Steinberg, J. C., & Gardner, M. B. On the 
auditory significance of the term hearing loss, 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 10, 255.—Abstract 
—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1866. Stevens, S. S., & Ekdahl, A. G. The rela. 
tion of pitch to the duration of a tone. J. aco) 
Soc. Amer., 1939, 10, 255.—Abstract.—S. S. Steven 
(Harvard). 

1867. Stiles, W. S., & Crawford, B.H. The effec: 
of a glaring light source on extra-foveal vision. Pro 
roy. Soc., 1937, B 122, 255—280.—(Biol. Abstr. X| 
18699). 


1868. Tinker, M. A. The new “standards” for 
school lighting. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 95-96.—Iy 
the code of school lighting prepared by the illuminat. 
ing Engineering Society and the American Institute 
of Architects and approved by the American 
Standards Association in 1938 it is stated that 
nothing less than 15 foot-candles should be used and 
that “higher values will contribute to accuracy, 
speed and ease.”” Two of the three experimenta 
studies upon which this is based are entirely in- 
adequate, and in the third, by Allphin, which used 
comparative gain in educational age and reading 
achievement for 5th-grade children over seven 
months under conditions of 4-6 ft.-candle and 20 
ft.-candle lighting, the percentage of gains is con- 
puted incorrectly. Instead of 10 and 28%, the 
gains are 0.8 and 1.6%, the difference between whic! 
is not statistically reliable. There is therefore no 
evidence yet available for the lighting recommenda- 
tions made.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1869. Vleuten, M.v. Geruchs- und Geschmacks- 
stérungen bei Schadelgrundbriichen.  (Disturb- 
ances of olfaction and taste in fractures of the 
base of the skull.) Charlottenburg: K. & R 
Hoffmann, 1938. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1870. Waardenburg, P. A. Vererbungsforschung 
in der Augenheilkunde. (Studies in heredity in 
ophthalmology. Pt. II.) Fortschr. Erbpath. Ras- 
senhyg., 1938, 2, 162-193—Among other subjects 
Waardenburg takes up disturbances of color vision 
total refraction, unilateral anomalies, and correlation 
problems. He cites several hundred German ané 
foreign publications—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1871. Watson, N. A. Limits of audition for bone 
conduction. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 9, 294-00. 
—‘‘The laboratory facilities and apparatus describe 
in an earlier paper were used to study the norma 
intensity and frequency limits of audition for bone 
conduction. The condition of the observer's heaé 
to give greatest acuity for pure tones, and the 
optimal total force of application and area of the 
vibrator button, were found to be essentially the 
same as for speech sounds. Acuity was found t 
vary with the position of application of the vibrator. 
. . . The-usable intensity range for open canals wa 
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tentatively determined; it is a maximum of 80-90 
db at 1000-2000 cycles. The total audible frequency 
range for open canals was found to be at least 25- 
17,000 cycles.""—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1872. Wildhagen, K. Raumwahrnehmung als 
dynamischer Prozess. (Space perception as a 
dynamic process.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 241-282. 
—Upon the basis of extensive experimental work on 
after-images, stroboscopic phenomena, etc., the 
author concludes that space perception is a dynamic 
process involving the successive perception of small 
points, resulting in a perception of the object as a 
whole, much as the successive perception of notes 
constitutes a melody.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


1873. Williamson, C. The frequency ratios of the 
tempered scale. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 10, 
135-136.—The author explains the difference be- 
tween the tempered and the just scales with the aid 
of common fractions.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


1874. Wright, W. D. The foveal light adaptation 
process. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B 122, 220-245.— 
(Biol. Abstr. XI: 187-2). 


(See also abstracts 1775, 1782, 1787, 1807, 1885, 
1886, 1889, 1914, 1925, 2037, 2053, 2057, 2063, 
2076, 2091, 2108, 2144. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1875. Balazs, M.D. Agondvekod4s soran fellépé 
babraéla4sr6l. (On fidgeting while solving a mental 
task.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 182-183.— 
A mental problem was given and it was observed in 
what stages of the solution fidgeting occurs. Some 
subjects start manipulation before the problem is 
fully understood; thus it seems that fidgeting aids 
concentration. While starting the effort no one ever 
manipulates, but as soon as difficulties arise manip- 
ulations, especially with the fingers, occur. If 
the subject is successful or if he is not at all interested, 
fidgeting returns. Especially frequent manipulation 
was found in the case of a conflict, when the subject 
tried to escape from the task. While getting the 
solution nobody manipulated. Summing up: any 
failure and any freedom of prepared activity seems to 
give rise to fidgeting. Mental activity, hindered, 
raises a need for satisfaction in another territory 
in which it is not threatened by failure. Fidgeting 
thus seems to be a sort of compensatory activity.— 
P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 

_ 1876. Ball, R. S. The predictability of occupa- 
tonal level from intelligence. J. consult. Psychol., 
1938, 2, 184-186.—Correlations/between intelligence 
test scores and occupational status values measured 
by the Barr scale for two age groups of 219 public 
school children separated by a 5-year interval were 
-S/and.71, These results indicate that intelligence 
test scores can be used in a practical way in voca- 
tonal guidance. “That the correlation increases 
as the time between measurements increases is 
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interpreted to mean that an increasing adjustment 
of the two variables is taking place.’’—P.S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 


1877. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Beobachtungen 
an einen Berner Sennenhund. (Observations of a 
Bernese shepherd dog.) Basel: A. G. Hirzen. Pp. 
36.—An anecdotal history of the development of a 
dog from the age of 1% years to its death, 2% years 
later.—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1878. Biervliet, J. J. v. La part de l’imagination. 
(The role of imagination.) Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 
202. 30 fr.—The author analyzes imagination as a 
constituent of our inner life. Broadly considered, 
imagination covers the formation in consciousness of 
images of sensory objects plus a faculty for the 
conservation of these images. In this living ‘‘mu- 
seum”’ active or passive attention may find its 
associative elements; moreover, these images serve 
as a basis for creative imagination, that is, the 
production of new images.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1879. Britt, S. H. Learning and remembering in 
educational broadcasting. Education, 1938, 59, 
169-173.—The author discusses the applicability 
of various learning factors, e.g., frequency, recency, 
intensity, and pattern-forming, in making educa- 
tional broadcasting effective —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


1880. Britt, S. H. Retroactive inhibition and 
common sense. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 613- 
619.—20 experimentally verified conclusions about 
retroactive inhibition were given as a multiple-choice 
test to students in elementary psychology at the 
beginning of the course. Only 7.40 of the 20 state- 
ments were marked incorrectly. The r between 
intelligence and the ability to make common-sense 
judgments was only .19, and the correlation with 
final grades in the psychology course was only .17. 
—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 


1881. Bunch, M. E., Frerichs, J. B., & Licklider, 
J. R. An experimental study of maze learning 
ability after varying periods of wakefulness. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 499-514.—Groups of white 
rats ranging in number from 40 to 84 learned a 14- 
unit multiple-T water maze with massed practice 
after 8, 16, 24, and 48 hours of enforced wakefulness. 
A control group consisting of 150 rats was allowed a 
normal amount of sleep. Trials, time and errors 
served as learning criteria. In every instance the 
wakeful groups manifested superior performance. 
The superiority of the experimental rats ranged 
from 10 to 21%, depending upon the interval of 
wakefulness and the criterion. Vincent-Kjerstad 
curves for the 16-hour wakeful and the normal 
conditions indicate that the wakeful group used a 
higher percentage of their total time and made a 
lower percentage of their total errors in the early 
tenths than did the normal. Trials required de- 
creased from 8 to 16 hours, then increased slightly 
up to 24 hours. A slight decrease occurred at 48 
hours. In terms of time, the four wakeful groups did 
not differ significantly one from the other. Error 
scores were larger in the 24- and 48-hour groups than 
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in the 8- and 16-hour groups.— N. L. Munn (Vander- 
bilt). 


1882. Dave, K. J. Effects of practice upon in- 
telligence tests. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 
313.—Thesis summary. Four test batteries given in 
cyclic order with 7-day intervals showed gains in 
score of 26 and 47% over initial scores in spatial 
analogies and spatial classifications; for verbal tests, 
of 34% in synonyms-antonyms, of 16, 17 and 7% 
respectively in analogies, mixed sentences, and 
comprehension. Variability decreased in the tests 
showing greatest improvability. The evidence is 
inconclusive as to increase or decrease in intelligence 
scores with practice — K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


1883. Eysmonttowa, M. Badania eksperymen- 
talne testem wnioskowania. Przycznek do psy- 
chologiimySlenia. (Experimental researches by 
means of a deduction test. Contribution to the 
psychology of thought.) Awart. psychol., 1938, 10, 
219-302.—Two groups of boys and girls were tested 
orally and individually. The older group were 
13-14 years old, the younger 11. They were pre- 
sented with 7 logical problems, each with a possible 
conclusion. The subjects were to discuss the cor- 
rectness or error in the given conclusion. An analysis 
of the responses showed (1) a tendency to change 
negative into positive problems, (2) a strong ten- 
dency toward affirmation, (3) an illogical proof for 
the conclusion, (4) a tendency to individualize and 
make the general premises concrete, and (5) frequent 
oscillations between relevance and irrelevance. The 
author advocates giving individual tests before 
presenting them as group examinations.—T7. M. 
Abel (New York City). 

1884. Fox, C. Mental heredity. Acta psychol., 
Hague, 1938, 4, 171-202.—The author dissents from 
the Galton-Pearson tradition that there are superior 
human stocks whose high ability is inborn, and even 
from the view that the closer the relationship, the 
higher the correlation in native ability. More 
refined statistical methods (e.g. Cyril Burt’s) have 
shown that mental, temperamental, and moral 
differences even between identical twins are largely 
due to nurture. ‘‘Those who speak of racial inheri- 
tance confuse race and nation, as the idea of a pure 
human race is pure nonsense. The mental differ- 
ences between peoples are due to history, tradition, 
and culture; and there is no evidence for the dogma 
that they are hereditary.’’—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

1885. Fraisse, P. La mémoire immédiate des 
sons. (Immediate memory for sounds.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1938, 127, 1147-1450.—A series of 
identical sounds separated by regular intervals was 
given the subjects, and it was found that the 
mnemonic retention of a group of sounds was 
primarily a function of the number of constituent 
elements. The average number of units compre- 
hended was 5 to 6, and the introspective analysis 
confirmed these results. Fraisse explained the 
phenomenon by the fact that the groups of sounds 
were presented to the subject in a psychological 
present linked with a number of successive elements. 
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The stability of the group perceived was a functioy 
of the rapidity of the succession of the elements — 
G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1886. Francgon, J. L’esprit des abeilles. (T}, 
mind of bees.) Paris: Gallimard, 1938. Pp. 226, 
20 fr.—Frangon reports some entomological ob. 
servations on the methodical organization of work 
by bees, their memory, sense of direction, behavio; 
with respect to color, and method of communication, 
Preface by Edouard Herriot.—G. Goldman (Sor. 
bonne). 


1887. Gulliksen, H., & Wolfie, D. L. A theory of 
learning and transfer: II. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 
225-251.—The theory of discrimination learning 
developed in Part I of this paper is extended to more 
complex learning situations, such as those used for 
differentiating relative from absolute habits. The 
greater difficulty of learning an absolute discrimina- 
tion than of learning a relative discrimination js 
predicted. The theory is also extended to cover cases 
of transfer. It predicts that under the ordinary 
training conditions transfer to new stimulus situe- 
tions will be on a relative basis, and it predicts the 
type of transfer to be expected under other training 
conditions. A number of additional established facts 
of learning and transfer can be deduced from the 
theory. Methods of testing the adequacy of the 


theory by new and more crucial experiments are 
suggested.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1888. Householder, A. S. Conditioning circuits. 
Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 273-289.—A circuit of 


mutually exciting neurones capable of approaching 
and maintaining a state of permanent excitation has 
been described by Rashevsky as a possible mechan- 
ism for the production of conditioned reflexes. The 
mode of approach of such a circuit to the steady state 
is examined in some detail under slightly more 
general assumptions, and an estimate is made of the 
order of magnitude of the time required to reach this 
state —(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1889. Hunter, W. A., & Pennington, L.A. Anew 
apparatus and method for training the rat in auditory 
discrimination problems. Science, 1939, 89, 87-88— 
A modified living cage, whose floor consists of a gr! 
which may be electrified, is supplied with a smal 
platform resting on the grill. The platform may als 
be electrified. The animal is placed in the cage tor 
some hours, during which it is given any number 0! 
shocks desired ; the correct response is to get on or ol! 
the platform. Then paired tone-shock stimuli at 
presented. The authors report that animals thus 
far tested learn quickly.— F. A. Moie, Jr. (Brows 


1890. Kitamura, S. Untersuchung iiber 4s 
autoskopische Erlebnis in dem Vorstellungsleben. |. 
(A study on autoscopic experience in visualization 
1.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1938, 6, 1-34—By 
autoscopic experience is meant visual self-projection 
The method of the study is a sort of free associatio!, 
i.e., the subjects are required to report an image # 
a reaction to the stimulus words. The number 0 
self-projections by 13 subjects was more than 10" 
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The writer deals with: classification of autoscopic 
experiences; clearness and completeness of the image 
of the projected self; degree of clearness of conscious- 
ness that the image is a self-projection; relation 
between degree of clearness of the projected self 
and that of clearness of self-feeling in the represented 
situation; conditions under which autoscopic phe- 
nomena arise.—S. Kitamura (Sendai). 


1891. Kitamura, S. Untersuchung iiber das 
autoskopische Erlebnis in dem Vorstellungsleben. 
II. (A study on autoscopic experience in visualiza- 
tion. Il.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1938, 6, 169-188.— 
[he autoscopic experience (or self-projection) occurs 
most frequently when the subjects are required to 
recall themselves in the given cases. It appears in 
14 subjects among 15, and with some it occurs very 
frequently. 42 girl students among 45 say that they 
can see themselves in their imagery. It is most 
dificult to see the present self in the imagery. The 
self-visualization lies between subjective imagery, 
where the subjects change to the required selves in 
imagination, and the objective one, where they 
visualize only the objects concerned.—S. Kitamura 
(Sendai). 

1892. Lacroze, R. La fonction de l’imagination. 
The function of imagination.) Paris: Boivin, 1938. 
Pp. 158. 25 fr.—Imagination is a form of behavior, 
a mode of reaction, which is neither more nor less 
complex than other forms of behavior. The primary 
function of this internal behavior is an act of replace- 
ment carried out on the fringe of real life, the end of 
which is a catharsis, a liberation of tension from 
repressed desires. In its higher forms, imagination is 
expressed in a more indirect and symbolic way 
artistic expression). In connection with intelligence, 
it plays an important part in the process of invention. 
|magination, considered as a fictitious realization of 
subjective tendencies, furnishes a means of satis- 
faction by giving the subject an illusion of absolute 
power — other persons and things.—G. Goldman 
Sorbonne). 


1893. Lashley, K. S. Conditional reactions in 
the rat. J. Psychol., 1938, 6, 311-324.—“‘Rats were 
trained to choose one member of a pair of figures 
exposed on a black ground, then to choose the other 
member of the pair exposed on a striated ground. 
hey eventually learned to give the appropriate 
reaction immediately on change of the ground. 
Evidence is presented which indicates that the 
response was in each case to the original figures, 
conditional upon the character of the ground, rather 
than to total undifferentiated patterns. Successive 
training in five such problems failed to establish a 
generalized reaction, involving a spontaneous re- 
versal of response with new figures, or even to show 
any improvement in the rate of learning to reverse 
the response.’’—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

_, 1894. Lehner, F. Megold4si javaslatok keuske- 
Jese. (The origin of solutions of problems.) Psy- 
chol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 134-151.—The 
different phases of a problem solution are connected 
with each other. The solving process of a riddle 


1891-1897 


shows at the beginning, whether the solution is 
found or not. The successful way is to start with 
the definition of conditions, followed by some trials 
under the lead of a guiding plan. No trials without 
a general guiding principle ever result in a random 
solution. Even the utilization of some aids, given 
by the experimenter systematically, is only reason- 
able if the subject started ‘‘well,’’ and after a ‘“‘bad”’ 
commencement no helps could lead the unskillful 
riddle-solver to the right way.—P. v. Schiller 
(Budapest). 


1895. Loevinger, J. “‘Reasoning”’ in maze-bright 
and maze-dull rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 26, 
413-426.—“Bright” and ‘“‘dull’’ rats of Heron’s 
eleventh generation were trained on Maier’s three- 
table reasoning test. The performance of the “dull” 
animals was superior to that of the “‘bright,’’ but 
approximately equivalent to that of unselected adult 
rats. Possible interpretations are offered. However, 
a footnote appended after the paper had been 
accepted for publication indicates that another 
worker in the laboratory failed to confirm the 
superiority of “‘dull’”’ rats on Maier’s test.— N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1896. Maier, N. R. F., & Sherburne, B. J. The 
effect of certain aspects of a problem situation on the 
reasoning score of rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 
527-544.—When rats were required to integrate 
two separate experiences in one situation and two in 
another and, finally, to integrate the four experi- 
ences, there was no significant difference in the 
reasoning score for each of the parts and for the whole 
problem. Animals presented with a visually ap- 
parent choice point did not give better reasoning 
performances than those forced to depend upon 
memory alone. The influence of separate food places 
in the reasoning situation was also tested. The 
results do not support the hypothesis that separating 
the food places associated with each bridge renders 
that bridge more distinct in the rat’s memory, thus 
facilitating integration of experiences. A shorter 
route to food was found to have no influence on the 
reasoning scores. A final experiment involved a 
difference in procedure which in some instances used 
the food place as a common element in the two 
experiences and in others the starting place of a 
pathway which led to a food table. When the com- 
mon food table was utilized, the scores were about 
90%; when the common starting place was used 
they were about 70%. The difference is statistically 
significant.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1897. Molitor, A. Versuche betreffend das 
“Orts”-(bezw. Gegendstands-) Gediichtnis’’ von 
Apiden, Sphegiden und Vespiden. (Experiments on 
the ‘‘place,”’ i.e. object, memory of bees, wasps and 
hornets.) Zool. Anz., 1937, 117, 110-112.—The 
homing ability of bumble bees—at least of the female 
Bombus lapidarius—appears to be much less than 
that of the honey bee or of Chalicodoma muraria, 
and to be limited to about 2 km. JHalictus bees 
find their way home from not too great distances 
against the wind. Passaloecus, and perhaps other 
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aculeates, show behavior which is better described 
as “object’’ than as “place’’ memory, i.e., they 
behave as if not only the place relationships but also 
the object had been stamped on their memory.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1898. Muenzinger, K. F. Vicarious trial and 
error at a point of choice: I. A general survey of its 
relation to learning efficiency. J. genet. Psychol., 
1938, 53, 75-86.—The choosing or ‘vicarious trial 
and error’ behavior in rats when confronted with 
two possible pathways has been shown to be directly 
related to learning efficiency. The frequency of VTE 
is maximal at about the point at which errors dis- 
appear, and then decreases. Under certain condi- 
tions it may disappear completely. The evidence 
is against the view that VTE is a vestige of turning 
around in a wrong alley—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. 
(Brown). 

1899. Neff, W. S. Socio-economic status and 
intelligence: a critical survey. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 727-757.—The author reviews selectively and 
critically the data and methodology of studies of the 
relation between socio-economic status and intelli- 
gence. Particular attention is given to the major 
analytic approaches, viz., studies of the constancy of 
the IQ, the effect of residence in a poor environment, 
the effect of residence in a foster home, the studies of 
identical twins, and studies of the relation between 
age, socio-economic status and intelligence. The 
major conclusion is that ‘‘[intelligence ] tests cannot 
be used for measuring the capacity of different 
social levels within our own society.”’ A corollary 
interpretation is that “All . . . of the twenty-point 
mean difference in IQ found to exist between children 
of the lowest and highest status may be accounted 
for entirely in environmental terms.”’ Bibliography 
of 63 references.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1900. Pélya, G. Wie sucht man die Lisung 
mathematischer Aufgaben? (How do we seek the 
solution of mathematical problems?) Acta psychol., 
Hague, 1938, 4, 113-170.—The process is regarded as 
analogous to finding one’s way to a goal to which no 
clear path may lead, but whose chance of attainment 
depends, first, upon the use of knowledge previously 
acquired and condensed, and second, upon the trying 
of various steps in a forward direction which the 
seeking attitude generates. Concrete examples, with 
monologues of the students acting as subjects, give a 
composite picture of how the solution of a geometrical 
problem gradually gets built up to a point whence 
the goal is within easy reach.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


1901. Rapaport, D. Az associatio legujabb fo- 
galomtirténctc. (The modern notion of association.) 
Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 194-195.—Re- 
viewing the changes of this notion in the great 
systems of philosophy, a development in the ac- 
knowledgment of emotional dynamics as a selective 
principle of association is demonstrated. Experi- 
mental psychology failed to aid this conception, but 
psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology, and the different 
biological schools brought new suggestions in this 
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direction. Utilizing the work of Tolman and oj 
Lewin, the laws of needs are regarded as an ulterior 
basis of mental and behavioral association —P, » 
Schiller (Budapest). 


1902. Razran, G. H. S. Studies in configura) 
conditioning. II. The effect of subjects’ attitudes 
and of task-sets upon configural conditioning. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 95-105.—Salivary CR's were 
established in 12 adult human subjects to a com 
pound stimulus (successive flashes of red and green 
lights) and to its components (single flashes of q 
red or a green light). In four subjects (group A) 
the stimuli-to-be-conditioned were presented in the 
usual manner, in four others (group B) they were 
presented as right and wrong signals in a bolthead 
maze which the subjects were supposedly to solve, 
while the remaining four subjects (group C) observed 
the stimuli as others solved the maze. In all subjects 
the stimuli were combined with eating periods of 
chewing gum, sucking at lollipops, or eating pretzels 
The compound stimul: were much more effective than 
their components in group A, but the components 
were more effective in group B, with zigzagging 
tendencies in group C. Toward the end of the 
training some reversals in the forms of the condition 
ing occurred in the first two groups. Inasmuch as 
the visual sensory fields of the stimuli-to-be-condi- 
tioned were equal in all three groups, it is concluded 
that the differing task-sets and attitudes produced 
the differences in results between the groups— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1903. Razran, G. H. S. Studies in configura 
conditioning. VII. Ratios and elements in salivary 
conditioning to various musical intervals. Psychol 
Rec., 1938, 2, 370—376.—Four adults were used as 
subjects; each was trained to a simple consonant, a 
complex consonant, and a dissonant interval. An 
analysis of the factors of transposition, revealing 
marked differences in the conditionability of the 
different musical intervals, corroborated the findings 
of Klestchov that the chief determinants are the 
ratios per se. A gradient conception of transposition 
is preferred to an “all or none’ or “equivalent: 
stimuli’ principle. Some conditioning was present 
with radically different intervals, suggesting that 
ratio alone was not so responsible as single stimulus 
transfer. ‘‘The basic determinants of the direction 
of CR patternization, of ‘good’ and ‘poor’ CR 
patterns, are psychological, acquired, and changing 
rather than physical, preformed, and fixed.’’—P.5. 
de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


1904. Sharp, W. L. The relationship betweet 
speed and efficiency of learning on the constat! 
speed finger maze. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 86-% 
—Results of this investigation, in which subjects 
were required to maintain a fixed speed per trial in 
threading a finger maze, are as follows: (1) The 
number of trials required for complete learning 
increases as speed per trial increases. (2) The totd 
number of errors increases as speed per trial increases. 
(3) The time required for complete learning de 
creases as speed per trial increases. (4) Learning 
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curves show positive acceleration. (5) The order of 
error elimination is definitely progressive from the 
frst part of the maze toward the last—H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh). 

1005. Straker, D. Intelligence testing in a rural 
area. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1939, 13, 25-32.— 
5000 children, ages 10.0—11.11, from one educational 
area in England, were given group and individual 
tests for three successive years ‘‘in order to facilitate 
the provision of arrangements for the education of 
children apparently incapable of benefiting from a 
normal school curriculum.”” 8.8% had IQ's below 
85, “the figure usually taken as the upper limit of 
subnormality.’’ Exhaustive questionnaires and inter- 
views disclosed the fact that in approximately one 
third of the cases indifferent health and poor home 
conditions were significant causes of retardation, and 
that in one third of these a state of emotional in- 
stability had developed. In about 10% of the cases 
special disability was evident, and in about 20% 
of the cases various contributory factors were 
responsible for the retardation. This would seem 
to indicate that many so-called retarded children 
could be helped by suitable treatment at a clinic, 
and that many others would benefit from remedial 
' teaching. For the retarded children two lines of 
action are possible—either provide special day or 
residential schools or send special teachers around 
from school to school.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


1906. Susukita, T. Experimentelle Untersuchung 
liber die Reproduktion bei verschiedenen Wirklich- 
keitsgraden des Bewusstseins. (Experimental study 
| on reproduction under various degrees of actuality 
of the consciousness.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1938, 
6, 89-110.—The author tried to solve experimentally 
the relation between reproduction and the degree 
of actuality of the consciousness. 87 students of 
the Miyagi Girls’ Normal School were subjects. 
Che subjects listened to a metronome beating 76 
times per minute. The reproduction which is 
heterogeneous with the stimulus appeared under 
the weakened actuality, while under the complete 
_ actuality the homogeneous reproduction appeared. 
(his result shows that the reproduction depends upon 
the degree of the actuality of the consciousness, even 
| though not exclusively —T. Susukita (Sendai). 


1907. Vaérkonyi, H. Az alaki képzés és Atvitel 
| kérdése. (Formal training and the problem of 
| transfer.) Budapest: Paed. Bibl., 1938. (Vol. 8.) 
Pp. 99.—Work covering 50 years by English and 
American psychologists is reviewed. Educational 
writers still settle the problems dogmatically, but in 
the American writers especially the field of inquiry 
is Organized into such research topics as: suscepti- 
bility of different functions to training; transfera- 
bility ; similarity of functions in transfer; the role of 
consciousness in transfer; intelligence vs. emotional 
‘unctions in transfer; research methods and fields. 
The book contains the following chapters: regions of 
transier (sensations, perceptions, voluntary move- 
ment, memory, learning, testimony, attention, school 


1905-1909 


subjects, imagery, judgment, moral education); 
conclusions; interpretation of transfer (theories of 
elements, methods, factors, faculties, Gestalt) ; educa- 
tional implications.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1908. Winslow, C. N. The irradiation of extinc- 
tion of conditioned responses within a pattern of 
multiple stimuli. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 397- 
412.—Using the Dworkin technique, four cats were 
conditioned successively, but with different sequences 
from one animal to another, to bell, buzzer, extin- 
guishing of light, puff of air, and red light. After 
conditioning had been procured, experimental ex- 
tinction of response to the primary stimulus was 
produced. Before daily series of tests to determine 
the degree of irradiation of extinction of response to 
secondary stimuli, the author ascertained that 
extinction of the primary stimulus still obtained. 
40 tests were made with each stimulus. In two cats, 
extinction was obtained to a second stimulus. The 
results differ markedly from one cat to another. One 
animal showed absence of irradiation. Irradiation 
of extinction in the other three differed for the four 
stimuli. In general the results suggest that irradia- 
tion of extinction is most marked when the primary 
and secondary stimuli involve the same sensory 
field. Greatest irradiation effects were apparent in 
the animals subjected to additional extinction of 
response to a secondary stimulus. The place of a 
given stimulus in the conditioning sequence was not 
related to degree of irradiation of extinction. Certain 
conclusions concerning the explanation of these 
results are presented.— NV. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1909. Zener, K. Conditioned response behavior. 
(Silent film.) Durham, N. C.: Department of 
Psychology, Duke Univ., 1937. 980 feet, 16 mm. 
$50 sale, $4 rental_—This picture shows the condi- 
tioning both of the salivary secretion and of acces- 
sory overt behavior in dogs. The initial sequences 
present a diagram of the experimental room and 
show the animal being strapped in position. Condi- 
tioning of the salivary response is then exhibited, and 
the vigor of the reaction is shown to vary with the 
degree of hunger. Experimental extinction and 
external inhibition are demonstrated with both a 
stable and an excitable dog. In the extinction series 
the contrast between the initial attitude of expecta- 
tion and the final response where only the eyes turn 
toward the food box is especially striking. The 
differences in overt behavior accompanying the 
secretion to food and acid are clearly shown, first 
in the training situation and second when the posi- 
tions of the animal are changed. An illustration is 
provided of adaptive and non-adaptive behavior 
in the same dog when the animal is placed in a new 
position after the usual conditioning procedure. 
The film ends with an illustration of conditioned 
withdrawal behavior of an infant to a lighted 
cigarette. The film is fully titled. An explanatory 
guide is provided.— L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


[See also abstracts 1814, 1935, 1940, 2142, 2153, 
2186, 2197, 2210, 2221, 2229, 2236. ] 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1910. Anderson, E. E., & Anderson, S. F. The 
relation between the weight of the endocrine glands 
and measures of sexual, emotional and exploratory 
behavior in the male albino rat. J. comp. Psychol., 
1938, 26, 459-474.—In one experiment 44 rats and in 
another 91 rats were subjected to emotionality tests 
in which defecation was the criterion. The latter 
group was subjected to a number of emotionality 
tests and to copulatory and exploratory tests in 
addition. All of the animals were killed and the 
weight of certain of their endocrine glands deter- 
mined. Small negative r’s were obtained by corre- 
lating emotional measures with those of body weight, 
pituitary weight, and weight of the seminal vesicles. 
With sexual scores these weights yielded small 
positive correlations. Partialling out body weight 
lowered the correlations markedly but did not change 
their direction. Weight of the thyroid gland cor- 
related positively with emotionality and negatively 
with sexual activity. Adrenal weight showed no 
correlation with emotional and sex scores. Weight 
of testes correlated positively with sex behavior. 
All of the correlations were so low that, in the opinion 
of the investigators, only the consistency of the 
differentiating signs can be considered evidence of 
relationship.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1911. Campbell, H. F. Types of fear. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 314.—Thesis summary. 


Questionnaires involving like-dislike reactions to 
situations invoking anxiety or fears were filled out by 
350 children and 50 adults, and observations of actual 
fear reactions of another group of children were 


analyzed and correlations factored. A statistically 
significant general factor was identified, also a bipolar 
second factor. The latter tends to sort individuals 
into those afraid of physical dangers and those 
afraid of personal or social situations—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


1912. Canestrelli, L. Punti di vista odierni e 
nuove prospettive nello studio della psicomotricita. 
(Current points of view and new prospects in the 
study of psychomotor activity.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1938, 34, 77-95.—The author presents a study 
of reaction time in a simple motor task, striking 
three keys with a hammer under conditions of no 
interruption, anticipated interruption, and actual 
interruption followed by reversal of direction of the 
task. He found a constant correspondence between 
characteristic reaction time of each successive phase 
of the work and the position each one of these phases 
occupied in the total action pattern, a slowing up of 
the phases of the work in situations of anticipated 
interruption or actual interruption, and persistence 
of resistance to reversal of the direction of the task. 
—T. M. Abel (New York City). 


1913. Cehak, G. Uber das psychomotorische 


Tempo und die Rhythmik, eine rassenpsychologische 
Untersuchung. (Psychomotor tempo and rhythm; 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


a study in race psychology.) Z. Rassenphysio/ 
1937, 9, No. 1/4. Pp. 54.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig) 


1914. Chevallier, A. La physiologie de la vitamin. 
A. (The physiology of vitamin A.) Ann. Physioj 
Physicochim. biol., 1938, 14, 403-475.—After , 
consideration of the chemical and physical properties 
of vitamin A, the author discusses the results of , 
lack of this vitamin in both young and adult animals 
such as growth disturbances, xerophthalmia, et. 
The presence of this vitamin also affects the mechan. 
ism of vision, as it is a component of retinal purple 
It also seems to be a factor in cellular multiplication, 
affects the vitality of connective tissue, and has a 
definite relationship with the thyroid gland. Modif. 
cations in the amount of this vitamin affect the 
characteristics of excitability and the suppression of 
subordination phenomena.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1915. Cornsweet, A.C. Recovery sequence after 
anaesthetisation. II. Cyclopropane and _ nitrous 
oxide. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 387—395.—Rats 
subjected to either of these anesthetics exhibited a 
similar sequence during entrance into the stuporcus 
state. The sequence was: loss of use of hind limbs 
winding and weaving motion, pushing backward, 
disequilibration, hinder portions completely inactive 
gradual loss of forelimb activity, head movements, 
vibrissae movements, quiescence. The temporal 
aspects of this caudocephalic sequence differed for 
thetwoanesthetics. Recovery following anesthetiza 
tion had a sequence the reverse of that indicated for 
entrance into the stuporous state. Both young and 
older animals exhibited the same sequence.— \. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1916. Danos, E. Felnéttek szfndékos ja te kvi- 
Itozatai. (Variations of voluntary play.) Psychol 
Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 67-95.—Adults were giver 
the task of inventing different games with a long 
chain. Some subjects started with joyful interest 
others with emphasized indifference. Interest ': 
shown when the subject is successful in his invention 
the possibilities seen drive one to a realization 0! 
them. Indifference, on the other hand, is a sympton 
of failure. Joy was observed in the case of succes 
and in the case when the experimenter allowed th 
subject to finish the task. Inability was expresstd 
by fatigue and ennui, and in some cases the subject 
avoided the task by escaping into a conversatior 
Compensatory actions occurred, e.g., in the form 0! 
drawing letters with the materials, or pointing wit! 
a part of the chain to something, etc., instead 0! 
playing with it. Sometimes the subject threatent¢ 
to hit the experimenter with the chain. Su’ 
threats especially followed excited moments. 4g 
gression was a symptom of being afraid of failur 
Another solution of the tension was an attempt # 
artificial variations in the play forms hitherto ' 
vented. Failure and social disadvantage dominatt? 
especially at the end of the long playing perio 
Only a few subjects made a decisive end; most ° 
them hesitated and hoped for some new results 
The ambition to show rich invention was hidden" 
some cases behind contempt. Play, watched over») 
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an experimenter, thus turns out to be a social 
blem, depending on the success-failure relation- 
ship, subjectively measured by the conflict of limited 
possibilities —P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 

1917. Dantschakoff, W. Das Hormon im Aufbau 
der Geschlechter. (The hormone in the elaboration 
of the sexes.) Biol. Zbl., 1938, 58, 249-272.—There 
are definite chemical agents which are simple in 
structure and specific and selective in operation, 
and are capable of inducing tissue formation for the 
development of certain organs. The determination 
of sex elaboration is a function of the balance of sex 
hormones. Deviations of sexual development are 
easy to obtain by means of the injection of sex 
hormones into the embryo, since these are the sub- 
stances employed by nature for this purpose. The 
embryos of the higher vertebrates have been shown 

| be truly bisexual in this respect. Experiments 
showing the influence of the female hormone on the 
bird embryo (chick), the mammal embryo (guinea 
pig), and the reptile embryo (lizard), and of the male 
hormone on the guinea pig and chick, are discussed. 
—G. M. Gilbert (Columbia). 


1918. Deshaies, G. Le réveil des anesthésiés. 
[The awakening from anesthesias.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1938, 96, Part 2, 519, 544.—The author 
describes the awakening from various anesthesias in 
respect to return of motor, affective, and intellectual 
reactions. The motor activity comes first and 
begins with the face, head, and arm muscles. The 
speech is often dysarthric and monosyllablic at first. 
Impulsive activity is sometimes followed by true 
abulia. Some patients are overactive physically. 
Nearly half the patients were sad upon awakening, 
a few were euphoric. Mothers tended to ask first 
concerning their young children. The intellectual 
awakening is discussed under four headings: atten- 
tion, memory, perceptions, and dreams. There is a 
temporary confused state in which the attention 
fluctuates. The rapidity of awakening depends upon 
the duration and depth of the anesthesia. The 
accompanying affective state seems to depend more 
upon the type of surgical intervention than the type 
of anesthesia used. Euphoria is more frequently 
found following extra-abdominal operations than 
lollowing abdominal operations. Children are more 
tasily anesthetized, and are longer in awakening and 
more excitable upon awakening than adults. Ex- 
citement tends to be more motor in men and more 
verbal in women. Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell 
Psychopathic Hospital, State University of lowa). 


1919. Dobzhansky, T., & Koller, P.C. An experi- 
mental study of sexual isolation in Drosophila. 
biol. Zbl., 1938, 58, 589-607.—Controlled experi- 
ments were performed in which Drosophila of various 
‘trains were given opportunities for interspecific, 
intraspecific, or choice matings. A strong preference 
ee for intraspecific matings.—G. M. Gilbert 

Olumbia). 


1920. Dunbar, H. F. Emotions and bodily 


changes: a survey of literature on psychosomatic 
interrelationships. (2nd ed.) New York: Columbia 


pro 
prs 


1917-1923 


Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xl +601. $5.00.—The 
main body of the text is unchanged. A supplemen- 
tary introduction reviews the developments since 
1933, and an additional bibliography of 108 titles 
covers the most significant contributions made 
since that time. In the supplementary introduction 
the author notes progress in the establishment of 
the field of experimental neuroses, in the study of 
animal reactions to frustration, in the study of the 
building up of sensory thresholds through repeated 
stimulation, and in endocrinology. She calls atten- 
tion to the problems of muscle tension, of emotional 
specificity or of why one patient expresses his 
anxiety in psychoneurotic symptoms and another in 
“organic disease,’’ of disease relationships in modern 
society and the fact that diseases which have an 
important emotional component have become rela- 
tively more frequent, of the rapprochement of 
sociology and psychosomatic medicine, and of the 
training of physicians.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1921. Eden, H. Analyse einer einfachen dusseren 
Willenshandlung unter dem Gesichtspunkt der In- 
tegrationstypologie. (Analysis of a simple external 
act of will from the point of view of integration 
typology.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 198-240.—By 
means of a large two-arm dynamometer with 
tambour recording arrangement, using 222 subjects, 
results on the external expression of the will were 
obtained from which the author concluded that 
‘‘willing’’ shows typological characteristics. Thus 


the organic J, type shows varying but steady strength 


of will (determination), which decreases with in- 
creasing degree of integration, i.e., the J, type shows 
less will than the Js type. For the S, type will- 
expression is not steady, but shows marked fluctua- 
tions. The S» type’s will-expression seems to be 
characterized by a series of recurring ‘‘will acts.” 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


1922. Evans, L. T. Courtship behavior and 
sexual selection of Anolis. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 
26, 475-497.—A total of 1133 observations of the 
courtship behavior of Anolis carolinensis and Anolis 
sagret were carried out under three conditions in- 
volving different pairings of males and females. 
Some of the observations were on spayed females. 
Head-nodding in the female and dewlap display in 
the male indicate to one animal the sex and sus- 
ceptibility to sexual activity of the other. Immature 
males fail to recognize the significance of head- 
nodding. The courtship pattern is not so readily 
elicited by an immature as by a mature male because 
of a smaller dewlap in the former. From several 
males the receptive female chooses the one which 
shows his dewlap most often. Females fight for 
possession of males. Spayed females do not exhibit 
head-nodding in response to the dewlap display as 
frequently as do normal females. Bibliography of 
42 titles — N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1923. Foley, J. P., Jr. Tonic immobility in the 
rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta) induced by manip- 
ulation, immobilization, and experimental inversion 
of the visual field. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 515- 
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1924-1931 


526.—A review of the literature on tonic immobility 
is followed by descriptions of the tonic immobility 
induced in a female monkey by rhythmic stroking 
and manipulation, gross bodily restraint, lenticular 
inversion of the visual field, and certain conditioned 
stimuli. Bibliography of 32 titles— N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 

1924. Gerard, R. W. Anoxia and neural metab- 
olism. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 
985-996.—Oxygen tension, rather than oxygen use, 
controls the rate at which sugar is glycolyzed to 
lactic acid. The relation of oxidation to fermenta- 
tion of dextrose is discussed, as well as the mechan- 
isms in the brain for carrying out both of these 
important metabolic processes. The normal sub- 
strate for the brain is dextrose, and more of this 
leaves the blood than could be burned by the oxygen 
obtained simultaneously. Hypoglycemia, therefore, 
acts much like hypoxia on the function of the brain. 
Interference with the oxidation in the brain leads to 
a secondary ‘‘over-shooting”’ with increased activity, 
related perhaps to the liberation of potassium.—W. 
Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

1925. Harms, H. Beziehungen zwischen Stoma- 
taweite, Lichtstirke und Lichtfarbe. (Relations 
between the aperture size of stomata and the in- 
tensity and color of the impinging light.) Planta, 
1936, 25, 155-193.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1926. Hediger, H. Die Bedeutung der Flucht 
im Leben des Tieres und in der Beurteilung tier- 
ischen Verhaltens im Experiment. (The significance 


of flight in the life of the animal and in the evaluation 


of animal behavior in experiments.) Naturwissen- 
schaften, 1937, 25, 185.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1927. Hofmann, K.G. Die diagnostische Bedeu- 
tung des psychogalvanischen Reflexphinomens, 
untersucht an Kindern. (The diagnostic signifi- 
cance of the psychogalvanic reflex as investigated in 
children.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 66-105.—The 
psychogalvanic reflex was recorded daily over a 
period of several months from 31 boys 12-13 years 
of age while they attended to such experimental 
activities as working arithmetic problems, answering 
historical questions, giving simple definitions, smell- 
ing perfumes, etc. Results indicate that the subjects 
may be divided into two large groups, those giving 
a strong response and those giving a weak response. 
In addition, characteristic differentia permit a 
further division into types which can be related to 
Kretschmer’s classification —G. F. J. Lehner (Ver- 
mont). 

1928. Holst, E.v. Bausteine zu einer vergleichen- 
den Physiologie der lokomotorischen Reflexe bei 
Fischen. II. Mitteilung. Hippocampus, Coris, 
Xyrichthys, Blennius, Gobius, Lepadogaster, Trachi- 
nus, Scorpaena, Corvina, Heliastes, Apogon, Trigla. 
(Foundations of a comparative physiology of the 
locomotor reflexes of the fishes. Communication II.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 532-562.—As part of a 
general refiexological investigation, normal and 
operated fishes of numerous species were tested for 
their general motility and for local reactions to 
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controlled stimuli. Operations involved transectioy 
in the medulla and at various spinal-cord levels 
Species results are reported in some detail, with 
suitable protocols, based upon motion-picture re. 
cords. In Hippocampus and others, operation pro- 
duces important variations in tail and other responses 
to the same external stimuli. Coris and others shoy 
significant differences in response to the same stimu; 
at different strengths. In operated Xyrichthys and 
others there was a fairly distinct difference in irrita. 
bility and in reflex action according to the height of 
transection. The spinal Blennius is more reduced in 
irritability than are most others; it is capable of 
normal motor reactions in every region, but lacks 
the finer modifications. In Apogon transection 
reduces most responses and gives them a more 
fragmentary character. In Coris and various other 
species, the spinal case exhibits all normal locomotor 
reflexes with the exception of certain general modif- 
cations in fin action. Such general behavior, reduced 
or removed in numerous species by medullar or high 
spinal-cord transection, presumably depends pri- 
marily upon brain function.—T. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 

1929. Jacobs, W. Beobachtungen iiber das 
Schweben der Siphonophoren. (Observations on 
the flotation of siphonophores.) Z. vergl. Physiol, 
1937, 24, 583-601.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

1930. Janssens, E. L’instinct d’aprés W. Mc- 
Dougall. Etudes de psychologie animale. (Instinct 
according to W. McDougall. Studies in animal 
psychology.) Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1938. Pp 
189. 15 fr.—The author discusses McDougalls 
theory of instinct, stressing its essentially hormic and 
finalistic character. He also shows that for Mc- 
Dougall, contrary to the associationistic theor) 
instinct is a mental structure, an organization su 
generis of psychological and motor processes. A(ter 
expounding McDougall’s theory, he offers a criticism 
of what he calls McDougall’s anti-intellectualistic 
voluntarism, i.e., his effort to derive all psychological 
processes from instinctive tendencies. He believes 
that the “chain instincts’’ concept remains large!) 
unexplained unless one takes into account wha! 
Thomas calls ‘‘the virtual recognition of a plan 0 
hereditary and specific life’ (see XI: 718). Further 
more, the position taken by McDougall in inter- 
preting various forms of human conduct ane 
aptitudes (such as belief, control of instinctive 
tendencies, morality, etc.) postulates a recognitio! 
of the existence of cognitive operations wilt! 
transcend (and are not reducible to) sensory an 
instinctive activities—-R. Nihard (Liége). 


1931. Jores, A. Die Ursache der Rhythmik vom 
Gesichtspunkt des Menschen. (The cause “ 
rhythm from the human standpoint.) Dtsch. me 
Wschr., 1938, 64, 995-996.— The diurnal rhythm 
man is a complex process controlled by the endocrit® 
and vegetative systems. On the one hand it * 
determined endogenously, on the other by terrest"™ 
and extraterrestrial influences, among which light 
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and darkness play a special role through their in- 
dyence on the hypophysis.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1932. Kéllensperger, F. K., & Scheminzky, F. 
Der “galvanische Krampf”’ bei aufsteigender Durch- 
strémung von Fréschen. (‘‘Galvanic convulsions” 
in frogs caused by increasing electric current.) 
Phiig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 241, 38-53.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


1933. Kovarsky, V. La gaucherie. Les troubles 
fonctionnels d’origine psychogénique chez les gauch- 
ers contrariés. (Left-handedness. Functional diff- 
culties of psychogenic origin in retrained left-handed 
individuals.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1938, 96, Part 2, 
545-562.—Left-handed persons who have been 
forced to use their right hands have frequently 
suffered emotional disturbances, stuttering, re- 
tardation in reading and writing, and even delinquent 


tendencies. The attitude of parents, teachers, and 


the general public should be changed so that they 
would accept left-handedness as a natural congenital 
phenomenon and allow children to use the preferred 
hand and foot for all activities—M. B. Mitchell 
Psychopathic Hospital, State University of Iowa). 


1934. Kréner, A. R. Schreiben und Zittern als 
Ausdrucksbewegung der Hand. (Writing and 
trembling as expressive movements of the hand.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 68-132.—By an 
oscillographic technique involving a special recording 
pen, complete records were obtained of the act of 
writing. Through a similar procedure fine tremors 
were also studied. Features of writing that cannot 
be detected by graphological analysis show con- 
sistency with the individual’s personal motor ac- 
tivity. The apparatus is minutely described and 
several records are presented.—H. D. Spoerl (Ameri- 
can International College). 


1935. Kubo, Y. Mental and physical changes in 
old age. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 101-108.— 
lests of strength of grip, tapping rate, peg-board, 
rote memory of words, and geometrical construction 
were administered to a group of 355 healthy men 
and women from 70 to 100 years of age. There 
was found a clear decline in grip and peg insertion 
irom 70 onwards, and a less clear decline in tapping 
rate. Rote memory and construction did not show 
a sudden fall until the age of 82, and then decreased 
rapidly. Individual differences were not observed 
to change with age. Sex differences were observed 
in that men surpassed women in grip and con- 
struction of figures—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


1936. Lepley, W. M. The social facilitation of 
locomotor behavior in the albino rat. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1939, 24, 106-109.—In this experiment 
rats were run through a straight, unobstructed, 30- 
‘oot alley to a food goal under alternating conditions. 
Each animal made 20 runs in isolation. On alternate 
days each animal ran paired with another member 
of the squad under conditions otherwise identical. 
A comparison of the mean time scores reveals no 
signincant differentiating effect of the intentionally 
varied social factor—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1932-1940 


1937. Michaelis, H. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Wachstum und die Kriimmung der Ranken. 
(Studies on the growth and bending of tendrils.) 
Planta, 1936, 25, 206—239.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1938. Moln4r, I. Riiténbézé taérgyak babrdldsa. 
(Manipulation of various objects.) Psychol. Stud. 
Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 181-182.—Subjects, forced to 
wait, took up playful manipulations. The objects 
used for such a purpose exerted special valences, 
according to their structure. The variations in the 
manipulations are limited to a few repeated forms. 
The subject tends to realize some possibilities 
inherent in the structure of the object. The first 
varieties of the manipulation display an exploratory 
feature. If the objects found in the surroundings 
have been explored, the subject tends to use his 
clothing or parts of his body as objects of manipula- 
tion. Some sex differences were observed.—P. v. 
Schiller (Budapest). 


1939. Nygard, J.W. Cerebral circulation prevail- 
ing during sleep and hypnosis. J. exp. Psychol., 
1939, 24, 1-20.—Four men and one woman, having 
recovered from accidents that necessitated removal 
of a portion of the skull, acted as subjects in the 
observation of cerebral circulation during sleep. 
In two of the subjects a profound somnambulistic 
hypnotic trance was induced. The volume of blood 
in the brain was found to increase during sleep with a 
more pronounced pulse, which the author envisages 
as being due to relaxed blood vessels. The rise in 
volume is gradual and rhythmical until it reaches a 
maximum which is sustained at a constant level 
during deep sleep. On being awakened, the volume 
curve descends to a normal level, although at times 
there may be a short rise before the volume fall 
occurs. Accompanying the circulation changes are 
slower heart rate and slight decrease of blood pres- 
sure in sleep. An auditory stimulus which is in- 
sufficient to awaken the sleeping subject is likely to 
produce a diminution in the volume of the brain, 
whereas the same auditory stimulus while awake 
is likely to produce a rise in volume. With the onset 
of hypnotic sleep the changes of cerebral circulation 
did not appear. The cerebral circulation prevailing 
during hypnosis resembles the waking state rather 
than that of sleep. The pulse cannot be distinguished 
from a corresponding waking period in amplitude, 
form of pulse wave, or volume.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


1940. Peters, H. N. Experimental studies of the 
judgmental theory of feeling: III. The absolute 
shift in affective value conditioned by learned re- 
actions. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 73-85.—Data 
from this study show that a learning situation in 
which positive reactions are connected to some words 
and negative reactions to others results in an increase 
in the absolute affective values of the former and a 
decrease in the absolute affective values of the latter. 
The effect of positive reactions in one direction is 
stronger than the opposing effect of negative re- 
actions.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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1941-1951 


1941. Portielje, A. F. J. Dieren zien en leeren 
kennen. (Animals see and can learn.) Amsterdam: 
1938.—Examples of drive and instinct in year-old 
animals.— R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


1942. Postma, J. W., & Broekhuijsen, E. J. M. 
Untersuchung tiber das Bewegungstempo von 
Sportsleuten. (A study of the motor tempo of 
sportsmen.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1938, 6, 346—- 
364.—A group of 45 individuals who engaged regu- 
larly in sports was compared with one of 10 persons 
who did not. A battery of tests was given to deter- 
mine the relation between normal motor tempo and 
that involved in athletic activities. This series 
included: (1) entering a room, taking a seat, lifting 
an object from the floor; (2) tapping; (3) picking up 
small objects from a table; (4) normal speed of 
locomotion; (5) turning the torso sidewise; (6) 
arm movements. Results indicate that the normal 
motor tempo of sportsmen is slower than that of 
others, that men have a slower tempo than women, 
and that the range between normal and maximal 
tempo is greater for sportsmen than for the control 
group and greater for men than for women. This 
suggests that persons who usually move slowly may 
develop speed under certain conditions, and that 
participation in athletics tends to decrease normal 
speed of movement.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1943. Roemheld, L. Uber die Auslisung der 
Eigenreflexe und ihre Bedeutung. (The release of 
proprioceptive reflexes and its significance.) Dtsch. 
med. Wschr., 1938, 64, 46-48.—The author indicates 
a method of releasing proprioceptive reflexes in 
difficult cases. It consists of additional innervation 
through facilitation. The observations confirm 
Hoffman's conception of the proprioceptive reflexes 
as definite parts of total motor activity.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1944. Schildmacher, H. Zur Physiologie des 
Zugtriebes. IV. (The physiology of the flight 
instinct.) Vogelzug, 1938, 9, 146-152.—Experiments 
on the artificial change of migration time of red- 
breasts (Erithacus rubecula L.)—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1945. Schmidt, H. Die kérperliche Leistungs- 
fihigkeit des Menschen und ihre Minderung durch 
Sauerstoffmangel. (The bodily capacity for work 
in man and its diminution through oxygen defi- 
ciency.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 367-384.— 
The third and final article of the investigation (see 
XIII: 240, 504). At a height of 4 to 5 km., as the 
air becomes more rarefied, man loses his energy. At 
10 km. the loss of energy occurs much more rapidly. 
The experiment was performed in an especially 
constructed chamber in which the atmospheric condi- 
tions could be controlled and varied. In thischamber 
certain work machines were used. Time records 
were kept, also atmospheric records, work records, 
and physical records. In conclusion it is stated that 
man’s capacity for work decreases in direct pro- 
portion to the time and atmospheric conditions 
under which he is working.—J. C. G. Seidl (Man- 
hattan College). 
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1946. Schultz, J. H. Lebensrhythmus und Psy. 
chotherapie. (Vital rhythm and psychotherapy 
Disch. med. Wschr., 1938, 64, 996-998.—The vital 
rhythm of the lower organisms follows passively 
that of the environment. The higher the animal 
organization, the more it acquires an autonomous 
rhythm. In man, it is controlled by the neuro. 
vegetative system and the cortex, i.e. the apparatus 
which forms the psychophysical basis of psycho. 
therapy. Vital rhythms show changes in 6 categories 
(polarities): tempo; amplitude (stimulation and 
inhibition); intensity; quality (animation or blunt. 
ing); modulation (mobility and rigidity); ductility 
(tension and release). Only the last a are char- 
acteristic of rhythm as a vital function, i.e. the in. 
carnation of a formative, pure, satiasties bio- 
logical law.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1947. Schweitzer, A. Die Irradiation autonomer 
Refiexe. Untersuchungen zur Funktion des auto- 
nomen Nervensystems. (Irradiation of autonomi 
reflexes. Investigations of the autonomic nervous 
system.) Basel: S. Karger, 1937. Pp. 376.—Ir. 
radiation of autonomic reflexes is a normal character- 
istic of the vegetative nervous system, dependent 
on the structure and function of the nervous sub- 
stance. Isolated organic function without participa- 
tion of the rest of the nervous system is scarce) 
conceivable.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1948. Secker, J. The suprarenals and the trans- 
mission of the activity of the sympathetic nerves of 
the cat. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, Se-ere—n repeal 
experiments which show that the adrenal cortex | 
more essential to sympathetic nerve transmission 
than is the adrenal medulla —M. A. Rubin (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


1949. Smith, H. B. The motive of activity. 

J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 213-228.—U ing the tert 
motive as a conscious impulse or desire which insp 
some activity, the author makes contrasts wi 
McDougall’s instincts. Reiko daen o alend 
out between a motive and an active tendency in- 
herent in the structure of our minds. In contrast 
to instinctive action arising as if from an outside 
agent, our experience when voluntarily active begin 
by our feeling ourselves part of a situation, then 
distinguishing ourselves from it, and then by 3 an 
act of will making its demands our own.— K. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


1950. Stréder, J. Uber den Einfluss der “tier 
ischen Hypnose’”’ auf den Ablauf der Narkose am 
Kaltbliiter. (The influence of ‘animal hypnosis 
on the course of narcosis in cold-blooded wre 
Schmerz- Narkose-Andsthesie, 1938, 11, 8 Ai 
When animal hypnosis is produced in frogs befor 
the time necessary for absorption of the narcotic, 
period for production of the full effect of the narcot 
is considerably reduced, sometimes by half.—/?. + 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1951. Stromberg, E. T., & Stromberg, E. L. Left 


handedness as a factor influencing academic achieve 
ment. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 335-341.—Of 150 
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Cornell and Minnesota faculty, 4.4% were found to 
be left-handed. Other treatment of the data also 
revealed no significant differences from the normal 


population with respect to incidence of left-handed- 


ness. —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


1952. Tarcsay, I. W. [Expression of emotions in 
walking. ] Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 113- 
127.—An actor’s walking was filmed during the 
presentation of angry, anxious, cheerful, and sad 
roles. The extension of the pace was larger in the 
angry and cheerful states than in the sad and anxious 
ones. The same was true for the speed. Anxious 
walking shows a looser movement than does sad 
walking. In angry walking the steps were rigid and 
intense; cheerful walking was carried out with 
medium energy and twisted movements. Even in 
the width of the steps there was a clear difference: 
sad and cheerful walking vary in width about one 
step, the feet describing a curve; both angry and 
anxious walking had a regular width. The results 
harmonize with other observations on the expression 
of emotions: cheerful movements are free, sad ones 
loose, anxious ones hesitating, and angry ones rigid. 
Sections of the film and drawings analyzing them 
illustrate the text.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


1953. Tatibana, Y. Color feeling of the Japanese. 
(II) The expressive emotional effects of colors. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1938, 6, 35-80.—By expres- 
sive value we understand such an emotional effect 
of color as varies easily when the object in which 
the color is expressed changes in other ways than 
in color. The writer investigated four of these 
values: favorite-unfavored, noble-vulgar, youthful- 
aged, lively-lonely colors both from memory and 
inperception. The Japanese prefer greens and blues 
hrst, and yellows and purples next from memory, 
but greens much better in perception, with blues and 
purples following; reds are to some extent preferred 
in both cases. Of all emotional color effects the 
oranges alone remain an indifferent value in memory, 
because they are neither favorite nor noble. The 
colors which most appeal to our interest are greens. 
Furthermore we find that there are sometimes 
parallels between the emotional effects of colors, 
viz., lively-warm and excitant, and youthful-bright, 
but that favorite and noble values must always be 
estimated independently of any other emotional 
color effects.— Y. Tatibana (Sendai). 


1954. Wauthier, M. La peur. (Fear.) Rev. 
niv. Brux., 1937, 1, 1938, 2. Pp. 47.—A résumé is 
given of the studies on fear made by the psychology 
department at the University of Brussels: the 
definition and object of fear; psychological and 
philosophical theories; fear as manifested in children, 
inanimals, in play, and in literature; fear in primitive 
peoples; the importance, frequency, and diversity 
ol lear manifestations in the religious field; collective 
lears; experimental studies; the vocabulary, path- 
ology, education, and therapy of fear; and the verbal 
*xpressions of the feeling of fear. Of particular 
interest was the determination of the absence of any 
speciiic, hereditary fears in both children and 
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animals in relation to specific stimuli. The work in 
general is more bibliographical than experimental, 
except for certain case studies on the cure of fear.— 
R. Nithard (Liége). 


1955. Young, P. T. Preferences and demands of 
the white rat for food. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 
545-589.—This paper is divided into five parts, each 
of which reports the results of experiments on some 
aspect of food preference. The first part concerns 
spatial factors in feeding behavior. Experiments 
summarized here demonstrate that there are marked 
individual differences in right-left dominance, that 
size and position of food may obscure natural food 
preferences, that certain techniques may alter ap- 
parent preferences in several ways, and that equality 
of spatial advantage is the most favorable condition 
for expression of food preference. Part II describes 
a revolving-cup technique and compares results 
obtained by its use with those found in research 
involving other techniques. In Part III there is an 
evaluation of the ratio of eating to non-eating time 
as an index of demand for a given food. This ratio 
was quite variable and is thus considered unsatis- 
factory. Rate of eating, a study of which comprises 
the fourth part of this research, is fast at first, and 
then slower and slower until satiation is reached. 
The amount of food needed to produce satiation 
varies with kind and quality of food. A quantitative 
goal can be determined experimentally for each kind 
of food. A goal gradient with negative acceleration 
is noted here. Part V includes discussion of an 
hypothesis regarding the bodily mechanism of food 
demand and preference and description of an ap- 
paratus for automatically recording the eating 
rate.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


1956. Ziegler, L.H., & Cash, P.T. A study of the 
influence of the emotions and affects on the surface 
temperature of the human body. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1938, 95, 677-696.—There is a brief review of the 
literature, including the history of factors affecting 
body temperature, and the heat regulatory capacity 
of children and schizophrenics is discussed. Surface 
(face, hand, abdomen, and foot) temperature read- 
ings of 20 patients are given. Emotional reactions 
appear to have an inconstant effect on surface tem- 
perature.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 


[See also abstracts 1775, 1880, 1806, 1814, 1815, 
1821, 1823, 1864, 1875, 1877, 1881, 1961, 1966, 
1986, 2038, 2083, 2117, 2124, 2145, 2213. ] 
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1957. Bergler, E. On the psychoanalysis of the 
ability to wait and of impatience. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1939, 9, 11-32.—That healthy persons solve the 
conflict of waiting more easily than do neurotics is 
explained by the formula that the healthy person 
strives after the actual aim, the neurotic person 
after the current defense mechanism. Examples are 
given of ‘“‘oral-conditioned impatience,” ‘“‘urethrally 
conditioned impatience,”’ ‘‘anally conditioned im- 
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patience," and “phallically conditioned impatience.” 
Reactions of the practically healthy person to wait- 
ing are also summarized. In neurotics, waiting 
actuates infantile conflicts, may be conceived of as 
denial of love, and arouses defense mechanisms, 
and its effects depend on the depth and type of 
neurosis. The healthy person can enjoy the desired 
aim in fancy, as do neurotics, but the fancy promotes 
the achievement of the end, not its destruction. 
There are only slight infantile conflicts, and the 
ability to interchange aims is fairly well developed 
in the healthy person.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


1958. Crowley, R. M. Psychoanalytic literature 
on drug addiction and alcoholism. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1939, 9, 39-54.—The psychoanalytic literature on 
these topics for the period from 1905 to the present 
is reviewed. A bibliography is appended.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

1959. Freud, S. Constructions in analysis. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 377-387.—Freud 
takes up some of the unfavorable criticisms directed 
against the psychoanalytic interpretation of verbali- 
zations and behavior, and concludes that these 
denunciations are unwarranted. In support of this 
he outlines the exact purpose and nature of analytic 
interpretations, their significance and role in therapy, 
their effect (positive and negative) upon the patient, 
and the manner in which an interpretation achieves 
its end. He concludes that correct interpretations 


are helpful both directly and indirectly, and that 
false interpretations, because of their lack of truth, 


are without significance to the personality, and that 
even their acceptance would find no lasting response 
in the historic aspect of the personality. In conclu- 
sion, he emphasizes as the essential need for accept- 
ance an element of historic truth, and explains the 
hold of delusions and false beliefs as arising from their 
element of historic truth, brought up from the 
repression of the forgotten and primeval past.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1960. Hobson, W. A. Pre-genital sexuality. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 70-73.—The theory is 
advanced that the oral component of sexuality 
functions simultaneously with the genital and is an 
integral and essential part of genital intercourse, 
with no prior and independent existence of its own 
as designated by Freudian theory. This conception 
places homosexuality as a digression from true 
sexuality and not a necessary stage in its develop- 
ment; the sexes approach each other from the 
beginning in a heterosexual way. When this is 
checked or inhibited by an incestuous wish the 
sexual impulse is deflected on the male side into the 
urethral passage, and on the female side to the anus, 
and both persons play the masculine and feminine 
roles successively.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


1961. Landauer, K. Affects, passions and temper- 
ament. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 388-415.— 
A theoretical discourse is given on the identity of 
affects, their origin, and their most usual course of 
development, followed by a discussion of affective 
zones, affective aims, and affective objects. The 
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author concludes with the statement that “the mos 
important point that we can assert in our presen; 
state of knowledge is that the individual Passes 
through an infinitely complicated evolution of his 
affects, which repeats in part the history of the race” 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1962. Leonhard, K. Die Gesetze des normaley 
Traéumens. (The laws of normal dreaming.) Leip. 
zig: Thieme, 1939. Pp. 124. RM. 5.40.—R. p 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1963. Maritain, J. Notes sur le freudisme. (4 
propos de l’ouvrage de Roland Dalbiez.) (Notes oy 
Freudism; apropos of the work of Roland Dalbiez 
Etud. carmélit., 1938, 23, Part 1, 128-139.—In his 
analysis of the work of Dalbiez on Freudism, the 
author vigorously attacks Freud’s doctrines, which, 
he states, have suffered a set-back because of their 
empirism and radical sensualism as well as their 
negation of the higher activities of man, such as 
art, morality and religion.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne 


1964. Pratt, J.G. Towards a method of evaluat- 
ing mediumistic material. Boston: Boston Societ; 
for Psychic Research, 1936. Pp. 64. $0.75.—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1965. Saul, L. J. Psychogenic factors in the 
etiology of the common cold and related symptoms 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 451-470.—Clinical 
data are presented to confirm the observations (! 
that emotional factors may be of prime importance ix 
certain cases of the common cold, i.e., that the cold 
may be a neurotic symptom; (2) that psychogenic 
factors may be of appreciable frequency and import- 
ance in the etiology of colds—a statistical survey o/ 
the practices of 6 psychoanalysts disclosed that 
every one of 15 patients who had repeated colds 
before analysis suffered few or none after analysis 
during an average period of 3 years; (3) that in9 
patients reported in detail, colds occurred regular! 
in frustration situations, particularly in relation 
to strong unconscious receptive demands with 
repressed rage; (4) that the emotional impulse: 
stimulate physiological activities in other bod) 
regions, resulting in the gastro-intestinal distur): 
ances and other symptoms commonly accompanying 
colds; and (5) that psychogenic factors may play 4 
role in catarrhal jaundice and leucorrhoea.— WV. 4 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1966. Schmeing, K. Flugtréume und “Exkursion 
des Ich.”” (Dreams of flying and ‘‘excursions of the 
ego.”’ Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 541-554— 
Dreams of flying, which may take many and varied 
forms (as shown by numerous examples given by tht 
author), and which are a common occurrence, sho¥ 
upon analysis a certain similarity to such states # 
fainting, hypnosis, intoxication of certain kinds 
epilepsy, and schizophrenia, and the author cot 
cludes that they have a physiological basis and a" 
caused by a diminished blood supply to the brai 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


1967. Tatibana, ¥. Grundtypen der Traumfarbet 
(Fundamental types of colors in dreams.) 7 0/0*# 
psychol. Folia, 1938, 6, 127-144.—The author su 
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gests from theoretical considerations and some 
experimental observations _that there are two 
fyndamental types of colors in dreams, the red type 
and the blue type, the former being exciting and the 
latter calm. One subject is accustomed to dream 
principally of reddish colors and the other of bluish 
colors. The former is a man of red type who 
naturally desires irritative stimulation from his 
surroundings, and the latter is a man of blue type 
who wishes them to be quiet.— Y. Tatibana (Sendai). 


1968. Tyrrell, G. N. M. Science and psychic 
phenomena. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. xv + 
379. 12/6 net.—The author discusses the different 
kinds of “spontaneous evidence” of psychic phe- 
nomena, both inside and outside the laboratory, and 
examines, but rejects, possible physical explanations 
of the alleged facts. While in the end he declares, 
“I do not think we can point to any fact in psychical 
research today and say that it is universally ac- 
cepted ...,”’ he considers that the evidence for 
extra-sensory perception, incapable of explanation 
in physical terms, is practically convincing.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 

1969. Warburg, B. Suicide, pregnancy, and re- 
birth. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 490-506.— 
Material is presented from the analysis of a woman 
in her middle twenties who suffered from a severe 
obsessional neurosis, conditioned by congenital 
talipes equinus and by marked frustration and 
deprivation in her early life. Her behavior in rela- 
tion to sexual activities, marriage, suicide, preg- 


nancy, and its rebirth values are cited and discussed 
to illustrate the utilization of specific trends and 
to clarify the manner in which the patient acted 
them out in accord with her libidinal organization 
at the time.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


_ 1970. Wittels, F. The position of the psychopath 
in the psychoanalytic system. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 


1938, 19, 471-488.—Reference is made to the 
division by Ernest Jones of Freud's phallic phase into 
two phases, protophallic and deuterophallic, and 
brief discussion is given of these phases. There 
follows a consideration of the psychopath as an 
individual having a fixation point in the protophallic 
phase, with neurotic complications occurring by 
way of a second fixation point in the deuterophallic 
phase. Discussion is then given of these points, 
with illustrations from famous historical and literary 
characters and various clinical examples.—M. H. 
rson (Eloise Hospital). 


(See also abstracts 1762, 1939, 1971, 1977, 1984, 
2062, 2065, 2085, 2088, 2121, 2135, 2227. ] 
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_ 1971. Abdin, M. Z. Psychology of fetishism. 
indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 74-75.—-The author 
views all fetish objects as substitutes for the breast 
o! the mother, and states that in normal cases the 
‘unction of the fetish is to enhance the sexual 


*xcitement; it becomes a perversion only when 
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procreation is not the aim and it takes the place of 
coitus for producing an orgasm.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

1972. Allen, C. N. Psychological elements in 
continuous bath therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1939, 
12, 271-281.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1973. Alquier, L. Quels troubles mentaux sont 
attribuables a des perturbations réactionnelles? 
(What mental disturbances can be attributed to 
reaction disorders?) Gaz. Hép., Paris, 1938, 3, 370— 
372.—The author has devised a schema covering 
nervous reaction disorders which either cause certain 
mental disturbances or set off disturbances arising 
from other causes. Reflexotherapy may greatly 
ameliorate the condition of a patient by removing 
his fear of diseases which are due to transitory re- 
actions beyond voluntary control.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

1974. Arroyo, V. Conceptos modernos acerca del 
mecanismo de las alucinaciones. (Modern concepts 
of the mechanism of hallucinations.) Rev. psiquiat., 
Chile, 1938, 3, 11-21.—Arroyo stresses the im- 
portant roles of the organovegetative systems and 
irruptions from the instinctive sphere. Giraud’s 
theory is the most fundamental. It is based on 
continuous attenuated sensation, as demonstrated 
by Berger’s waves. If a toxin or pathological 
stimulus acts on a given sensorial zone, the waves 
are disturbed and an amorphous specific sensation 
produced, which is elaborated outside this area in 
accordance with the patient’s personal traits. The 
hallucinations of alcoholics particularly bear out this 
theory, as they begin as undifferentiated noises and 
end as projected hallucinations—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

1975. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Psychohygiene 
und Mode. (Mental hygieneand fashion.) Gesundh. 
u. Wohlf., 1938, No. 12, 627-640.—An account of the 
relation of fashion to mental health.— F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

1976. Benon, R. Enervement contenu. Men- 
songe. (Restricted nervous defect; lying.) Gaz. 
Hép., Paris, 1938, 3, No. 6, 85-87.—Observations 
of a 15-year-old boy serve as a basis for a study of 
restricted nervous defect in children with epigastric 
and throat constriction, a condition which is often 
accompanied by utilitarian mythomania. This type 
of defect, when it is very marked, may be considered 
as a character anomaly and asa sign of psychological 
disequilibration, but it should be distinguished from 
dementia praecox and from anomalous timidity.— 
G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1977. Brill, A.A. Determinism in psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 597- 
620.—The controversy about free will began with the 
Greeks. The author briefly discusses the points 
of view of philosophers through the centuries. 
Turning to psychiatric literature, ‘“‘we find that 
although some texts do not speak directly about 
freedom of will or determinism, their authors, 
nevertheless, show plainly that they are absolute 
determinists in their judgment of human behavior.” 
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When the author became a Freudian he “gained a 
clear comprehension of psychic determinism with all 
its implications.”” Freud accepts the existence of 
the feelings of conviction that there is a free will, 
but calls attention to the fact that there are besides 
these conscious motives also unconscious ones, 
which supplement the others, and “determinism in 
the psychic realm is thus carried out uninterrupt- 
edly.”—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 

1978. Brugger, C. Fruchtbarkeit, Wanderung 
und Zunahme der Geisteskranken. (Fertility, migra- 
tion and increase of mental patients.) Gesundh. u. 
Wohlf., 1938, 18, 431-434.—Data from Switzerland 
coincide with those from Germany. A change in the 
incidence of manic-depressive insanity is improbable, 
since the reproductivity of these patients is about 
average. On the other hand, epilepsy and schizo- 
phrenia will gradually undergo spontaneous ex- 
tinction because of low reproductivity, although the 
general decline in the birth rate makes the wiping 
out of schizophrenia even slower than formerly. 
The feeble-minded will gradually increase because 
of their high fertility. Institutional statistics give a 
false picture of the relative frequency of these condi- 
tions. The only method of getting correct figures is 
through the appointment of psychiatrists for small 
districts, in which every person, without exception, 
is accounted for.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1979. Carlisle, C.L. Depressions which followed 
apparent success. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 
729-732.—‘*T wo cases are cited, in which psychotic 
breakdowns occurred with manifestations of ego 
frustration, following upon the heels not of some 
discouraging episode, in the manner of an ordinary 
reactive depression, but paradoxically, upon attain- 
ment of financial and social success.’’ The situation 
in both cases may be regarded as based on a funda- 
mental and irremediable disharmony of psycho- 
sexual make-up. Apparent success serves but to 
bring about an exacerbation of the chronic under- 
tone of self-dissatisfaction and ego-frustration.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1980. Chassell, J. Family constellation in the 
etiology of essential alcoholism. Psychiatry, 1938, 
1, 473-503.—Second in human importance to the 
cure of schizophrenia is the successful treatment of 
chronicalcoholism. Drinking isa means of obtaining 
forbidden gratification. It permits the carrying out 
of otherwise repressed hostility and it diminishes 
inhibition and anxiety. The dreams of the patient 
described reveal the inner inhibitions making eman- 
cipation difficult. A compulsive striving for eman- 
cipation and manhood is opposed by a passive tender 
craving. There is a deep feeling of inadequacy 
against which a grotesque phallic adjustment is 
attempted, involving the separation of sex and love. 
—M. Grotjahn (Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis). 


1981. Ciampi, L. 


La perversién moral post- 
encefalitica en los nifios. (Postencephalitic ethical 
defect in children.) An. Soc. argent. Criminol., 1937, 
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3, 69-88.—A discussion based on a continuing 
study by Ameghino (Buenos Aires) of a number of 
postencephalitic cases from 1925 to date. There isa 
well defined clinical picture which Ciampi calls post- 
encephalitic ethical atrophy. It occurs only jy 
young subjects (7-16 years), whose personality js 
still undergoing formation, and does not affect ip. 
telligence or produce neurological signs. It has 3 
phases: restlessness, contrariness, incapacity for 
social life; accentuation and automatization of 
character changes, with anger, cruelty, eroticism, 
pathological lying; complete domination of the 
instincts, and antisocial reactions. The outbreaks 
are periodic, unpremeditated, and regretted by the 
subject. These cases may account for some ‘moral 
imbeciles.’’ Reasoning from similarity of symptom- 
atology, the lesions would appear to be in the frontal 
lobes. The prognosis is good only if the patients are 
re-educated during the first phase in special schools 
controlled by child psychiatrists. They are too 
disturbing for home or the usual forms of institu- 
tional care. The same applies to juvenile delinquents 
suffering from the sequelae of other forms of er- 
cephalitis or from head injuries—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


1982. Claude, H., & Lévy-Valensi, J. Les états 
anxieux. (Anxiety states.) Paris: Maloine, 1938 
Pp. 431.—Anxiety states are divided into two main 
groups, constitutional and acquired. In the first 
group are found psychoses classed as obsessive 
anxieties, melancholia, ecc., and psychoses classed 
as hypochondria, neurasthenia, and camouflaged 
anxieties. The second group comprises anxieties 
developed during the course of psychopathic states, 
such as hysteria and chronic delusions; anxieties 
developed during the evolution of cerebral lesions 
(tumors, multiple sclerosis, etc.); and confusional 
anxiety states arising from mental confusion, acute 
or chronic infections, etc. The authors also discuss 
the pathogenesis and therapy of these states and 
their relation to legal medicine.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 


1983. Endara, J. Clasificaciofi de las enferme- 
dades mentales y posibilidad de uniformarlo en 
Sudamérica. (Classification of mental diseases and 
the possibility of standardizing it in South America.) 
Arch. Criminol. Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1937, }, 
265-275.—A scientific classification of mental dis- 
eases is impossible at present, and any classification 
is chiefly a working hypothesis for statistical, medico- 
legal, and social purposes. There is no necessity for 
all Latin America to adopt a uniform system. Un 
the whole, the scheme of the American Psychiatr 
Association is the best yet produced. It is based as 
far as possible on etiology, and when this is unknow®, 
on symptomatology, and is oriented toward treat- 
ment. It is somewhat difficult, however, to adap 
to advances in psychiatry—M. E. Morse (Balt 
more). 

1984. Erickson, M. H., & Kubie, L. S. The us¢ 


of automatic drawing in the interpretation and reli¢! 
of a state of acute obsessional depression. sycl- 
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onal. Ouart., 1938, 7, 443-466.—A detailed account 
is given of compulsive symbolic drawing during a 
state of acute depression in a young girl and of the 
therapy, employed in the form of an investigative 
technique, which revolved around automatic draw- 
ing and served both to disclose the nature of her 
conflicts and to effect a therapeutic result. Discus- 
sion is given of the case from the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint and of the possible significances | the 
technique employed may have for psychoanalysis.— 
\.. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1985. Ey, H., & Rancoulle, M. Hallucinations 
mescaliniques et troubles psycho-sensoriels de 
encéphalite épidémique chronique. (Mescalin hal- 
lucinations and psychosensory disturbances from 
chronic epidemic encephalitis.) Encéphale, 1938, 33, 
Part 2, 1-25.—The mescalin and the encephalitic 
syndromes give very similar clinical pictures. This 
fact leads to the conclusion that mescalin, as well as 
encephalitis, causes a series of hallucinatory states 
ranging from simple hallucinations to the more 

mplex states (such as oneiric states, states of 
depersonalization, etc.). The pathogenic interpreta- 
tion supposes a fundamental process at the basis of 
these psychosensory disturbances, ‘‘an excess of the 
subjective in the perceptive act,” an explanation 
which covers the delusional nature of both phe- 
nomena.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1986. Fletcher, P. Life without fear. New York: 
Dutton, 1939. Pp. vii + 111. $1.00.—Contending 
that man’s personal difficulties are essentially 


spiritual,’’ and proceeding with frequent reference 
to the responsibility of religion, the author discusses 
fear’ and “‘inferiority’’ as chief human problems. 
lo be rid of fear and inferiority, one must seek their 
rigin, admit their presence, endeavor to understand 


them, and “will” to overcome them. Chapter 
headings are: “introduction,” ‘‘the conquest of 
lear,’ “the other side of fear,’’ “‘day-dreaming,”’ 
the energy by which we live,” “more about living 
energy, “ordinary lies and rationa-lies,”’ “‘the price 
of being well,” “‘apron-strings,”” and ‘“‘body, mind, 
and spirit.”"—D. G. Ryans (William Woods College). 


1987. Fritzsche, L. Uber psychische Siattigung. 
Psychic saturation.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 
1937, 97, 291.—Fritzsche examined 50 manic- 
depressives and schizophrenics with the Lewin- 
Karsten tests. The schizophrenics showed impul- 
siveness and lack of goal, the ‘‘thrusts” increasing 
in rigidity and indifference. External stimuli had 
uttle effect and signs of saturation were almost 
absent. The manic-depressives, in contrast, showed 
a rapid phasic saturation in the form of bodily 
‘atigue and emotional lability. Psychic saturation 
isa manifestation of the ‘‘experience,” and is, more- 
over, the decisive onto- and phylogenetic factor 
which reflects the experience and in which normal 
and pathological approach each other—P. L. 
Arteger (Leipzig). 

1988. Garcin, R., Varay, A., & Hadji-Dimo, —. 
Document pour servir a l’étude des troubles du 
schéma corporel (sur quelques phénoménes moteurs, 
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gnosiques et quelques troubles de l’utilisation des 
membres du cété gauche au cours d’un syndrome 
temporo-pariétal par tumeur, envisagés dans leurs 
rapports avec l’anosognosie et les troubles du schéma 
corporel). (Evidence to be used in the study of 
disorders of the body schema, bearing on certain 
motor and perception phenomena and on certain 
disturbances in the use of the limbs on the left side 
accompanying a temporo-parietal syndrome from 
tumor, and viewed in relation to anosognosia and 
disturbances in the body schema.) Rev. neurol., 
1938, 69, 498-510.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1989. Gross, M., & Gross-May, G. Technique 
et indication des cures d’insuline et de cardiazol 
chez les schizophrénes. (Technique and indications 
for insulin and cardiazol treatment in schizophrenia.) 
J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 38, 831-846.—H. 
Syz (Lifwynn Foundation). 


1990. Heuyer, G., & Horinson, S. Résultats de 
ladaptation sociale des anormaux de l’intelligence 
et du caractére. (Results from social adaptation of 
individuals with intelligence and character abnor- 
malities.) Rev. méd.-soc. Enfance, 1937, 5, 1-27.— 
Data from the files of the Clinique Annexe de 
Neuro-Psychiatrie Infantile since its founding in 
1925 were used as the basis of this study on the 
possibilities of social adaptation of adolescents who 
exhibit intelligence and character abnormalities. 
500 subjects were rated according to adaptation to 
a work discipline and to adjustment to a life in 
common: (1) success without difficulty, (2) success 
with difficulty, and (3) failure. Predictions and the 
records obtained on their subsequent life showed that 
the accumulation and interactions of their character 
disturbances influenced social adaptation more than 
any other factor. Statistical results are given as 
well as extracts from the files kept, such as the case 
histories preceding the medical survey, the résumé 
of the medical diagnosis, including prognostications 
and suggested procedure, and the behavior of the 
subject under occupational conditions.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


1991. Himwich, H. E., Alexander, F. A. D., & 
Lipetz, B. Effect of acute anoxia, produced by 
breathing nitrogen, on the course of schizophrenia. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 39, 367-369.— 
On the theory that the common factor in the hypo- 
glycemic and metrazol treatments for schizophrenia 
is a diminished cerebral metabolism, it was hypo- 
thesized that decreased cerebral metabolism pro- 
duced by acute anoxemia might produce similar 
results under safer and more controllable conditions. 
Intense anoxia resulted from having the patient 
breathe almost pure nitrogen. 5 patients were so 
treated 3 times a week, 2 for about 4 months, one 
for 2 months, and 2 for one month. One of those 
undergoing the longest treatment has been discharged 
in full remission of symptoms; the other 2 are im- 
proved, though still hospitalized. One receiving 
one month of treatment is improving. Greater 
depletion of oxygen saturation of blood was pro- 
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duced by this technique than by the use of metrazol. 
—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


1992. Horn, R. Statistisches und Biologisches 
von 216 aus eugenischen Griinden sterilisierten 
Frauen. (Statistical and biological data on 216 
women sterilized for eugenic reasons.) Kénigsberg: 
Raabe, 1936. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1993. Hoven, H. La thérapeutique par le cardi- 
azol. (Treatment with cardiazol.) J. belge Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 38, 847-856.—H. Sys (Lifwynn 
Foundation). 

1994. Jaffe, A. J., & Shanas, E. Economic 
differentials in the probability of insanity. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 534-539.—Data for the city of 
Chicago were analyzed in an attempt to discover the 
possible relationship between economic status and 
the prevalence of insanity. A higher incidence 
of insanity was found among the poorer populations 
than among the richer. Approximately the same 
differentials were found for each sex and nativity or 
racial group.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


1995. Jensen, M. B. Some psychological aspects 
of migraine. Psychol. Rec., 1938, 2, 403-430.— 


Much confusion exists concerning the symptoma- 
tology, causes, and fundamental nature of migraine, 
while medical practitioners have generally over- 
looked the facts that emotional responses to specific 
situations are almost entirely learned ones and that 
these responses can be avoided. The writer presents 
the results of studying the case records of 40 patients 


of both sexes between the ages of 21 and 73 classified 
by their physicians as ‘‘migrainous without path- 
ology."’ Conclusions offered are: (1) the pathological 
physiological state characterized by migraine is 
directly the outcome of emotional turmoil; (2) an 
“effective neurosis’ characteristic of the irritable 
migrainous patient results from an excess of residual 
tension in the voluntary muscles; (3) the age at the 
onset of migraine cannot be determined, since it 
varies with the patient's emotionality; (4) any style 
of emotional imbalance may be associated with 
migraine; (5) in the cases studied here, migraine is 
associated with chronically rapid pulse, hyper- 
sensitivity to glare, poor sleep, chronic indigestion, 
cold or clammy extremities, visual disturbances, and 
extreme soreness in the capitis and cervicis muscle 
groups; (6) no causal relationship was established 
between migraine and marital state, occupation, 
mental ability, sexual behavior and adjustment, 
schooling, or economic status——P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

1996. Jung, C. Presidential address: views held 
in common by the different schools of psycho- 
therapy represented at the Congress, July, 1938. 
J. ment. Sct., 1938, 84, 1055.—Abstract.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1997. Karst, K.H. Beitrag zur Frage psychischer 
Schadigungen durch Stirnhirnverletzung. (Con- 
tribution to the problem of psychological disturb- 
ances due to frontal lobe injuries.) Arch. ges. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 100, 478-484.—This is an extension of 
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some earlier work on cerebral localizationdone by Pop. 
pelreuter and the present writer. Details concerning 
the subjects are not given, but upon the basis of the 
previous work certain conclusions are drawn: That 
upon the frontal region depend (1) higher intellectyal 
activity, (2) social capacity and degree of initiative 
and activity, (3) personality changes, and (4) 
affective lability. Frontal pseudohysteria is cop. 
sidered as a defect due to alternate excessive over. 
and under-motivation.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont), 


1998. Levin, M. The seeming aggravation of 
drug delirium after withdrawal of the drug, and its 
bearing on the question of the harmfulness of with- 
drawal. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 697-700— 
In the different levels of the nervous system the 
most organized center is that whose component 
parts are most stable, most resistant to destruction, 
and most stable in function under the widest variety 
of conditions. Transition from low muttering de- 
lirium to delirious excitement is, in principle, the 
same as that from post-epileptic coma to furor. 
The bromide has paralyzed a large part of the 
patient’s brain. When the drug is stopped, the 
paralyzed centers begin to recover, the lowest (the 
most strongly organized) first. The lower centers 
are now in vigorous action while the highest centers 
are still paralyzed, so that the patient is overactive 
and boisterous. Though socially the patient's 
behavior is worse, physiologically he has grown 
better, since his excitement shows that some of the 
paralyzed centers have recovered from their para- 
lysis—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 


1999. Lhermitte, J., & Ajuriaguerra, — de. Les 
troubles psychiques du rhumatisme articulaire aigu. 
(Mental disturbances from acute articular rhev- 
matism.) Gaz. Hép., Paris, 1938, 3, 333-336; 365- 
370.—Acute articular rheumatism as described by 
Bouillaud is not confined to malfunctioning of the 
joints and the myocardium, but it also profoundly 
affects the central nervous system. Rheumatismal 
cerebropathy has both clinical and anatomical as- 
pects, and the cause of the disorder is not yet known. 
It may be caused by an infection of the central 
nerves or it may be an allergic reaction. The authors 
favor the first interpretation.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 


2000. Lion, E. G., & Kahn, E. Experiential 
aspects of Huntington’s chorea. Amer. J. Psychiat. 
1938, 95, 717-727.—The concept of the “‘experien- 
tial arc’’ (impression-reference-mezning-expression), 
which differs from the stimulus-reaction sequence ! 
that it takes into account the experiencing individual 
in his entirety, thus personalizing the stimulus 
reaction sequence, is discussed. The paper is 4 
study of the experiential aspects in five generations 
of Huntington's chorea, embodying 38 individuals 
of whom 10 were choreatics. With the personality 
changes that appeared in the patients, changes ! 
the ways of experiencing and in experiential contents 
occurred.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hosp! 
tal). 
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2001. Maier, N. R. F., & Glaser, N. M. Experi- 
mentally produced neurotic behavior in the rat. 
Silent film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, Lehigh University, 1938. 600 feet, 16 
mm. $30 sale-—Using the Lashley technique, rats 
are shown being trained to jump to the larger of two 
circles. After the discrimination is well established, 
the situation is altered so that neither card is ‘‘cor- 
rect’ consistently, and the animal develops a 
rigidly fixed position habit. Now the rat is con- 
fronted with a single stimulus card, and neither the 
initial discriminative behavior nor the position 
habit suffices. Under this no-solution condition, 
resistance to jumping develops, but a blast of air 
forces a jumping response. Some animals assume 
inusual, stereotyped jumping postures, and one rat 
escapes” from the conflict situation by becoming 
neurotic. It leaps blindly from the test platform, 
falls on the floor and becomes convulsive. The 
spasm gives way to a passive state in which the 
animal maintains odd, impressed postures. When 
returned to its cage and litter mates, the neurotic 
rat remains in the background. The film is fully 
titled —L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


2002. Malamud, W. Les tendances actuelles en 
psychothérapie. (Present-day tendencies in psycho- 
therapy.) (Trans. by A. Brousseau.) Encéphale, 
1938, 33, Part 1, 105-122.—The author discusses 
modern tendencies in psychiatry under the following 
heads: (1) the science of psychotherapy, and (2) 
the art of psychotherapy. Besides the use of 


objective methods, such as suggestion, social therapy, 
the suppression of factors causing the illness, etc., 
there is an infinite number of new possibilities which 
psychotherapy may discover and develop to fit each 


individual case. Thus the psychiatrist becomes a 
true ‘“psychoartist.”"—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2003. Marinesco, G., & Nicolesco, M. Sur un 
cas de mythomanie hystérique avec considérations 
sur la physiopathologie de l’hystéro-pithiatisme et 
de l’hypnotisme. (A case of hysterical mythomania 
with notes on the physiopathology of hysterical 
suggestibility and hypnosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1938, 96, Part 2, 497-518.—The patient told fan- 
tastic tales of being tortured by Turks, reacted 
violently to noises, saying she could see people being 
tortured, was easily conditioned, became anesthetic 
and cured of anesthesia easily by suggestion, and 
had more than norinal control of her sympathetic 
nervous system.—M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic 
Hospital, State University of Iowa). 


2004. Masserman, J., & Carmichael, H. Diagnosis 
and prognosis in psychiatry: with a follow-up study 
of the results of short-term general hospital therapy 
of psychiatric cases. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 893- 
946.—Follow-up, a year or more after discharge, was 
made of 100 patients at the University of Chicago 
clinics in order to evaluate the diagnoses and methods 
ol treatment. ‘‘The prognostic and heuristic value 
of the present system of psychiatric nosology of the 
neuroses and minor forms of the psychoses is chal- 
‘enged by the high incidence of ‘mixed’ cases in our 
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2001-2010 


series,’’ and by the fact that ‘“‘during only a year of 
follow-up study a major revision of the ‘diagnosis’ 
had to be made in more than 40% of the patients.” 
A review of the literature and a bibliography are 
included.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2005. Minski, L. Psychopathy and psychoses 
associated with alcohol. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 
985-990.—Study of 50 patients with illnesses re- 
sulting from alcoholic excess indicates no disorder 
specific to alcohol, but rather the same symptoms 
for which other patients are admitted. Hospital 
records indicate that since the passage of the Mental 
Treatment Act there have been fewer cases of 
alcoholic psychosis admitted, but an increase in the 
number of psychopaths with marked alcoholism; 
presumably such patients ‘‘would previously have 
had to go on drinking until they became certifiable.”’ 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2006. Murphy, M. The social adjustment of the 
exceptional child of borderline mentality. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1938, 2, 169-175.—A presentation of ten 
brief case histories as part of a wider investigation 
of more than 100 persons whose IQ's five to fifteen 
years earlier were within the borderline range of 
about 60 to 80, to examine the predictive value of 
low IQ’s in relation to social competence and to 
determine what factors contribute to an individual's 
social effectiveness. ‘‘These cases probably rep- 
resent a selected group. Of the seven families 
concerned, six now own their own homes. This 
probably represents a fairly high degree of stability 
—financial, social, economic, perhaps also psycho- 
logical.’’ Portrait of L. L. Thurstone.—P.S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

2007. Northridge, W. L. Health for mind and 
spirit. New York: Abingdon, 1938. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2008. Ombredane, A., Suares, —, & Canivet, —. 
Sur le mécanisme des crises d’angoisse vespérales 
et nocturnes de l’enfant. (On the mechanism of 
night anxiety attacks in children.) Groupement 
Neuro-psychopath. infant., 1938, 1, 
No. 3, 49-61.—Observations are reported on two 
cases of night anxiety seizures, which were antedated 
by cases of illness, although all organic symptoms 
had disappeared before the outbreak of the anxiety 
state. Investigations made by means of the Ror- 
schach test gave detailed information. Both cases 
were cured after a brief psychotherapeutic treatment. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

2009. Rahm, W. E., & Williams, A. C. Aspects 
of the electro-encephalogram in epilepsy and feeble- 
mindedness. Psychiat. Quart., 1939, 12, 230-235.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2010. Ramirez Moreno, S. Los esfuerzos que 
México ha realizado por la higiene mental en los dos 
Gltimos afios. (Mexico's accomplishments in mental 
hygiene during the past two years.) Rev. mex. 
Neurol. Psiquiat., 1938, 4, 35—-38.—Among these ac- 
complishments are: the opening of the Instituto 
Nacional de Psicopedagogia (mental tests, vocational 
guidance, special classes, behavior problems, etc.); 
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a study and consultation center; a teachers’ center 
with conferences and correspondence courses; in- 
dustrial clinics; and an increase in the fight against 
alcohol and drug addiction, with the first National 
Congress against Alcoholism.— M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


2011. Raphael, T., & Gordon, M. A. Psychoses 
among college students. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 
95, 658-675.—A report of the work done by the 
psychiatric unit of the Student Health Service at 
the University of Michigan from 1930 to 1937.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2012. Roberts, H. Thetroubled mind. A general 
account of the human mind, and its disorders and 
their remedies. With chapters on the insanities 
by Margaret N. Jackson. New York: Dutton, 1939. 
Pp. 284. $2.00.—This volume is devoted to a 
“simplification of some of the conclusions of con- 
temporary psychologists, with such criticism as the 
experience of the authors suggests.’’ The chapter 
titles include the following: the mind: what it is; 
the unconscious mind; complexes, conflicts and 
conventions; the emotions and sublimation; the 
Freudians and psychoanalysis; rationalization and 
dissociation; the ages of life; what is sanity? The 
neuroses; the psychoses; treatment of mental de- 
fectives—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege). 

2013. Rosenzweig, S. A dynamic interpretation 
of psychotherapy oriented towards research. Psy- 
chiatry, 1938, 1, 521-526.—The various methods of 
psychotherapy have a number of factors in common 
which are more important than their mooted 
differences. These common factors are calculated 
to modify either habit mechanisms or motivational 
dynamisms. Frustration tolerance is discussed in 
detail. The concepts of somatic immunology are 
remarkably paralleled in psychotherapy.—M. Grot- 
jahn (Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 


2014. Rubin, M. A. A variability study of the 
normal and schizophrenic occipital alpha rhythm: I. 
J. Psychol., 1938, 6, 325-334.—The electro-enceph- 
alograms of 60 normal subjects and 60 schizo- 
phrenics were analyzed and compared for quantita- 
tive characteriscics. The frequency distributions 
and mean values of the 2 groups for “‘percent time 
alpha”’ do not differ significantly. Analysis of 
variance shows that the 2 groups give insignificant 
variation within a given experimental session for 
percent time alpha, number of alpha bursts, and 
average length of alpha bursts, but do differ signifi- 
cantly in their day-to-day variation, and the 
schizophrenics exhibit more variability than do the 
normals. The groups are not differentiated on the 
basis of either the mean amplitude or frequency of 
alpha waves or the variability of these. Normals 
form a heterogeneous population, while schizo- 
phrenics tend toward homogeneity. Thus a normal 
individual's alpha rhythm is more nearly character- 
istic of himself than is a schizophrenic’s.—J. McA. 
Hunt (Brown). 
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2015. Rudin, E. L’eugénique des troubles mep. 
taux. (Eugenics in mental disorders.) Races » 
Racisme, Paris, 1937, 1, No. 5, 27-—30.—G. Goldmoy 
(Sorbonne). 


2016. Sbarbi, M. A. La escuela de visitadores y 
visitadoras sociales de higiene mental. (School {o; 
psychiatric social workers.) Index Neurol. Psiquiat, 
1938, 1, 5-6.—An account of the school connected 
with the state mental hospital of Buenos Aires. 
The minimum requirement for admission is com. 
pletion of the third year of secondary school, and th 
course comprises two years of theoretical and 
practical work. The student body is drawn chief) 
from teachers and university students.—\. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


2017. Schottlaender, F. Die Mutter-Kind-Bezie- 
hung in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Neurosenentste- 
hung. (The meaning of the mother-child relation- 
ship for the origin of the neuroses.) Zb/. Psychother. 
1938, 10, 371-389.—Neurosis is “‘a psychic avi- 
taminosis, which can be averted by mother love 
The sexual and aggressive aspects of child neuroses 
are a protest against lack of love, particularly fron 
the mother. The amount of energy determines 
whether the child reacts with depression or aggres- 
sion. He is overloaded in one of two ways: either 
lack of warmth and guidance forces him into pre. 
mature independence; or he is the victim of th 
mother’s unsatisfied demands for love. Bonds ar 
demands, and signify absence of love, which frees 
In medical practice every bond is a claim, and th 
form of the transference is the surest indication of the 
specific trauma and deficiency which the patient 
has suffered in childhood.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore 


2018. Schiitz, O. Wert und Ergebnisse der Sip 
penerfassung bei Schwachsinn, Epilepsie und Schizo- 
phrenie in zwei benachbarten Landkreisen, dem 
Kreis der Twiste und Wolfhagen (Reg. Bez. Kassel). 
(The value and findings of a genealogical study on 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and schizophrenia in 
the two adjacent rural communes of Twiste and 
Wolfhagen, in the Kassel district.) Berlin: Ptau 
1938. Pp. 27.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2019. Seidenfeld, M. A. The psychological care 
of the tuberculous. J. consult. Psychol., 1938, 2, 
176-179.—The importance of the interrelationshi 
between physical and mental factors in tuberculosis 
emphasizes the scope and opportunity for applie¢ 
psychology to contribute towards effective therap\ 
The theory that patients should be given “bus 
work” as a diversion is open to question, and critics 
cite as evidence the failure of tuberculous patien's 
to be re-oriented vocationally upon discharge 
Psychologists should be able to satisfy the growin 
need for their services in sanatoria in the direction 
(1) selecting therapeutic programs, (2) understan¢ 
ing patients to discover their vocational potential 
ties, (3) encouraging patients to develop and susta!" 
a resolute and optimistic attitude toward recover! 
(4) developing scales of activity in terms of voc 
tional training for tuberculous patients, (5) ™ 
educating employers to convince them that 4 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


yecessfully treated patient is no menace.—P.S. de 
). Cabot (Simmons). 

2020. Seliger, R. V. The problem of the alcoholic 
in the community. Extra-mural study and treat- 
ment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 701-716.—The 
ourpose of the paper “is to stimulate organized 
interest in the alcoholic as an individual in the com- 


munity.” Not all alcoholics are beyond correction. 
rhe goal of all therapy with these patients is 
abstinence for life. Using the concept of a “‘psycho- 
biological allergy,” and using allergy in asthma asan 
example of physical allergy, the analogy is made that 
the asthmatic does not run to ragweed when emo- 
tionally upset, and neither should the alcoholic 
un for the whiskey bottle. The results of the extra- 
nural treatment are discussed.— R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2021. Sherman, M. Verbalization and language 
symptoms in personality adjustment. Amer. J. 
Peychiat., 1938, 95, 621-640.—“It can be readily 
seen that language is the chief aid to personality 
idjustment. The overt non-verbal adjustmental 
reactions which allow an infant and young child 

relate himself to others are replaced to a large 
extent by linguistic activity. In various neurotic 
ind psychotic disorders a skilled observer may be 
able to detect personality disturbances long before 
they show themselves by distortions of overt activity. 
Difficulties arise, however, in the attempt to make 
diagnoses from observations of language alone, 
because the verbal responses may not give a true 
picture of the individual’s personality. This is 
especially true of the psychoses, because even an 
accurate account of the mental content may not be 
sufficient for a definition of the personality disorder.” 

R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2022. Skalweit, W. Schizophrenie. (Schizo- 
phrenia.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 
551-576.—This is the concluding article on the 
subject. The author reviews recent advances and 
investigations on the clinical aspects and therapy of 
schizophrenia. The topics discussed are concerned 

h catamnestic and prognostic investigations, 
mixed psychosis, schizophrenia in children, and 
psychopathology. In the final section the author 
discusses the wealth of recent material on insulin and 
cardiazol therapy. Large bibliography.—D. S. 
Uberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

2023. Slawson, J.,. & Moss, M. Mental illness 
among Jews. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1936, June, 
443-350.—Comparative rates per 100,000 popula- 
ton of first admissions to 17 mental-hygiene clinics, 
New York City, 1934, point to a relatively greater 
prevalence of psychoneuroses and related disorders 
among Jews, and of committed insane among non- 
Jews. It is suggested that the excess number of 
‘unctional mental illnesses among Jews may be 
related directly to environmental stress.—E. D. 
‘unt (Brown). 

. 2024. Verstraeten, P., & Hauwaert, O. v. Dé- 
‘*nus psychopathes, avaleurs de ferraille. (Psycho- 
p Pathic individuals in detention who swallowed iron 


2020-2031 


objects.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 38, 865- 
868.—H. Syz (Lifwynn Foundation). 

2025. Viniegra, L.S. Tratamiento y regimen del 
toxic6bmano. (Treatment and regimen of drug 
addiction.) Arch. Neurol. Psiquiat. Mex., 1938, 1, 
359-—363.—If morphine addicts are assured at the 
beginning of treatment that they can have all the 
morphine they ask for, and are convinced that they 
can get it, they spontaneously reduce the dose and 
discontinue within a week or two (usually per- 
manently). A large part of the symptoms of 
abstinence are due to suggestion, and especially to 
the fear of being unable to get the drug in a crisis. 
All drug addicts belong to Adler’s socially unadapted 
type. Adaptation can be attained, not by prolonged 
institutionalization, but by putting the patient on 
his own responsibility, with no suggestion that he is 
guilty, incapable, or a social burden. A particularly 
vicious idea among the laity is that drugs (especially 
marihuana) “‘liberate’’ the personality, increasing 
energy, thought and imagination—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


2026. Vogel, N. Die Sippe Delta. Eine Studie 
iiber erbliche Minderwertigkeit und asoziales Ver- 
halten. (The Delta stock. A study of hereditary 
inferiority and asocial behavior.) Miinchen: Giss- 
ler, 1937. Pp. 27.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2027. Voss, H. F. Ein Beitrag zum Problem des 
Transvestitismus. (A contribution to the problem 
of transvestitism.) Marburg: Bauer, 1938. Pp. 
47.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2028. Wittkower, E. Personal studies of ulcera- 
tive colitis. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 1064-1065.— 
Abstract.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2029. Woolley, L.F. Studies in obsessive rumina- 
tive tension states. Etiology, dynamics and genesis 
of psychasthenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1937, 11, 654- 
676.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1804, 1813, 1958, 1965, 2051, 
2054, 2061, 2070, 2072, 2081, 2083, 2086, 2102, 
2109, 2110, 2112, 2116, 2127, 2129, 2137, 2203. | 
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2030. Ach, N. Uber Verantwortung und Char- 
akter. (Responsibility and character.) IJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1938, 15, 306-308.—An abstract of a 
paper read at the 16th Congress of the German 
Society for Psychology, July 3, 1938, in Bayreuth.— 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2031. Blumenfeld, W. Las leyes psicolégicas 
de la calificaci6n. (Psychological laws of judgment.) 
An. Inst. Psicol., Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 268-296.— 
Training in theory, method, and principles of 
psychophysics is recommended for all who rate or 
judge qualities of behavior and personality. Con- 
clusions obtained from analysis of a series of psycho- 
physical experiments indicate that generally 5 to 7 
grades yield more exact estimates of qualities than 
scales employing from 20 to 100 points, and norms 
making use of the concept of limits and the related 
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psychophysical method are superior to those making 
use of the concept of type —R. M. Bellows (Mary- 
land). 


2032. Fischer, E. L’ereditarieta delle qualita 
morali. (The inheritability of the moral qualities.) 
Leipzig: Heinrich Keller, 1938. Pp. 25. RM. -.80. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2033. Gould, R. Factors underlying expressed 
“level of aspiration.”’ J. Psychol., 1938, 6, 265-279. 
—In an effort to determine whether the “level of 
aspiration,”’ experimentally defined by Frank as the 
average difference between estimates of performance 
and actual output, is a generalized characteristic of 
personalities, this investigator administered 6 un- 
related tasks to 82 college students. She asked each 
subject to estimate his output on successive repeti- 
tions of each task and on weekly course quizzes, and 
interviewed each at the end of the experimental 
procedures. Intercorrelations among the “‘difference 
scores” (difference between average of estimates and 
average of performances on each task) were low 
(median .29, range from .04 to .44). The writer 
concludes that ‘‘difference scores’ are not generalized 
for functionally unrelated tasks. In a theoretical 
discussion she points out that these scores do not 
measure the “‘level of aspiration’’ at all, because the 
same goal strivings may manifest themselves in 
various end results, and she doubts whether any 
situation offering potential threat of failure will 
yield an accurate picture of goal strivings. Instead, 


the reports in her interviews indicate that the situa- 


tion in this experiment affords an opportunity to 
study individual differences in the type of protective 
mechanism involved in the estimates—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


2034. Roberts, C. S. Ordinal position and its 
relationship to some aspects of personality. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 173-213——A carefully 
selected sample of public school children was given a 
battery of psychological tests; for the treatment 
of the data the subjects were grouped by two 
methods: (1) only, oldest, youngest, and middle, 
and (2) first-born and subsequent-born. The 
results indicate that the second grouping is more 
significant, inasmuch as the only and oldest groups 
resemble each other more closely than others. This 
is also true of the youngest and middle groups. 
There is a consistent tendency for the later-born 
to be superior in intelligence, arithmetic performance, 
and persistence. The first-born group showed a 
preponderance of maternal preference. Such reliable 
differences between ordinal groups are attributed to 
environmental influences and not to genetic differ- 
ences.—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


2035. Roemer, G. A. Vom Rorschach zum 
Symboltest. (From the Rorschach to the symbol 
test.) Zbl. Psychother., 1938, 10, 310—370.— Roemer, 
who was Rorschach’s co-worker for 3 years, describes 
the history of the test in relation to Rorschach’s 
personality and work, and its evolution from a 
prescientific test of perception to the quickest and 
most accurate method of diagnosing inner content. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


Roemer uses the dark-field technique combined 
with synchronized pneumographic, time and steno. 
graphic records. He recognizes 3 levels of inter. 
pretation: primitive, childish and __ totalitarian 
pubertal, bilateral; and a mature combination, wit) 
axis and 2 bilateral forms, and color, perspective an¢ 
intellectual interpretation. The criterion for a tex 
picture is the possibility of interpreting it on all 3 
levels. The new series has too many primitive and 
too few combination forms. The most valuable 
indications for the procedure are in medical cases 
with vague diagnoses (e.g. ‘‘vegetative dysfunc. 
tion’), neurotics and the early diagnosis of schizoid 
diseases. In the psychoses it brings out nothing 
especially new. Other applications are in the fields 
of vocational guidance, education, and criminology 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2036. Saupe, W. Aus Nietzsches Jugend und 
friiher Schépfenszeit. (Nietzsche’s youth and earl) 
productive period.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 
295-300.—C. H. Beck of Munich has recentl 
brought out a historical and critical collection gi 
Nietzsche’s works and letters, which is the first 
unaltered and unabridged publication of the ma- 
terial. Saupe reviews the youth period under the 
headings of: autobiographical character pictures 
from Nietzsche's fourteenth year onward; evolution 
of style; music; psychology (including dreams, 
fantasies, and feeling of painful polar tension 
religion and polar world-philosophy; anthropological 
empiricism (folk study); social theory; personal 
relationships; and ill health. The material is now 
ready for a new and authoritative study of Nietzsche 
from the standpoint of youth psychology.—W. £ 
Morse (Baltimore). 


2037. Schmidt, E. Der Aubert-Test als Persin- 
lichkeitstest und Symptom fiir die verschiedenen 
Formen der Orientierung im Raume. (The Auber 
test as a personality test and a symptom of the 
various forms of spatial orientation.) Z. Psycho 
1938, 144, 193-258.—An experimental analysis 0! 
the Aubert phenomenon by the experimental method 
of typological integration. 4 major tests were given 
to 393 testees between 14 and 57 years of age. Re 
sults showed that the Aubert phenomenon depenés 
primarily upon the integration between the subject 
and his visual environment, in this instance the 
room where the tests took place. The phenomenoi 
increases in proportion as external integratio 
increases. Js; types thus show the feeblest phe 
nomenon, J; types the strongest. The E phenome 
non, most pronounced in types of low exterior 
integration, may be explained on the basis of the 
compensatory counter-rolling of the eyes.—S. | 
Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 


2038. Schmitz, G. Etude sur la jalousie. (4 
study on jealousy.) Arch. belges Sci. Educ., 1938.3, 
185-209; 275-293.—The author divides jealousy 
(which he distinguishes from envy) into three forms 
sentimental, emotional, and passionate jealous) 
He refutes Freud's theory on infantile jealousy, 3% 
agrees with Wallon and Biihler in tracing its 4? 
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pearance back to the ninth month, and in treating 
it as one of the characteristics of a differentiated 
syncretism. Since experimentation is difficult in 
this field, he bases his conclusions on observations and 
questionnaires, oral or written, for about 1000 
subjects from 7 to 18 years of age. He studied the 
objects of jealousy, which differed according to the 
age and evolution of interests of his subjects; 
jealousy reactions, which ranged from simple reflex 
acts to very complex mental formulations; the 
physiological and social causes; and the means of 
treating and curing jealousy, considered from the 
pedagogical point of view. Other subjects taken 
up are animal jealousy, jealousy in literature (in 
Shakespeare, France, Proust, etc.), pathological 
jealousy, jealousy in mythology, and ethical consid- 
erations on the subject.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


2039. Stogdill, E. L., & Thomas, M. E. The 
Bernreuter personality inventory as a measure of 
student adjustment. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 
299-315.—The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the value of the inventory ‘‘for practical use in 
a Student Psychological Consultation Service in 
dealing with three general groups of students.”” The 
groups were (1) students who voluntarily came to 
the service for aid in personal adjustment problems; 
2) students receiving remedial instruction in reading 
methods; (3) students in an elective mental hygiene 
course. 413 subjects took the test. The scores for 
the whole group conformed to those reported by 
Bernreuter. The first group was found to be most 
neurotic and introverted of the three, and the second 
group was less well adjusted than the third. Slight 
sex differences were noted, but they were statistically 
unreliable—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


(See also abstracts 1863, 1916, 1921, 2021, 2105, 
2186, 2197, 2215, 2216, 2241, 2245. ] 
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2040. Amer. Coun. Learned Soc., Committee on 
Musicology. A report on publication and research 
in musicology and allied fields in the United States, 


1932-1938. Washington: Amer. Coun. Learned 
Soc., 1938. Pp. 84.—The essential features include 
a summary of the committee’s activities, a name-list 
of certain of the persons engaged in musicological 
research, notes and news, a list of graduate theses 
in musicology, and a general bibliography. The 
psychology of music is treated as a division of 
musicology.— P, R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2041. Bain, R. Cultural integration and social 
conflict. _ Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 499-509.— 
Internal inconsistencies in a culture (usually due to 
‘ustorical causes) are at the basis of personal and 
social conflict; they may be measured by enumerating 
‘he contradictions among common social attitudes. 
The determination of temporal trends in such 
measures of integration is important, since only 
“pon the basis of it may inevitable changes be 
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brought under rational control—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2042. Beebe, G. W., & Gamble, C. J. The effect 
of contraception on human fertility. Hum. Biol., 
1938, 10, 372-387.—A study of 197 white women 
given postnatal advice at an urban hospital. Protes- 
tants used contraceptives twice as often as Catholics 
before the first pregnancy; after that, use was about 
equal. The teaching resulted in a reduction of 86% 
in the pregnancy rate—O. W. Richards (Spencer 
Lens Company). 


2043. Black, J. W. The effect of the consonant 
on the vowel. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 10, 203- 
205.—‘‘It is found that although the vowel remains 
fairly constant when it is used between varying 
consonants, it differs somewhat from word to word.”’ 
—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2044. Bluemel, C. S. Sundry speech distur- 
bances. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 243-245.— 
‘This paper presents a number of speech disturbances 
not previously discussed in the symposium.” There 
are brief discussions of: pseudo-stammering, in- 
hibited speech, senile speech, the speech of general 
paresis, the speech of multiple sclerosis, the speech 
of bulbar palsy, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, the 
speech of chorea, and the speech of bromide intoxica- 
tion. ‘‘When the comprehension of speech is im- 
paired, the disabilities may relate more to the 
thinking processes than the speech processes’; it 
is important therefore that the speech pathologist 
test the patients’ comprehension of speech also.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2045. Brandes, G. Das Singen der alten Orang- 
manner. (The screeching of old male orang- 
outangs.) Zool. Garten, 1938, N.F. 10, 31-33.— 
According to sound records, the cries of the orang- 
outang “Goliath” in the Dresden zoo showed a uni- 
form basic tone, although with some variations.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2046. Brown, S. F. The theoretical importance 
of certain factors influencing the incidence of stutter- 
ing. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 223-230.—This 
paper brings together and discusses the theoretical 
importance of the findings of four previous experi- 
mental studies dealing with the incidence and locus 
of stuttering spasms in the speech sequence. Two 
types of explanations are offered to explain the find- 
ings of these experiments: the physiological explana- 
tion is used to account for the phonetic, the gram- 
matical, and the accentual difficulties experienced 
by stutterers, and the psychological explanation 
accounts for the semantic difficulties. No real 
distinction exists between these two, according to 
the author. The physiological explanation refers 
to peripheral conditions and the psychological 
explanation refers to central nervous system activ- 
ities —C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2047. Carroll, J. B. Diversity of vocabulary and 
the harmonic series law of word-frequency distribu- 
tion. Psychol. Rec., 1938, 2, 379-386.—An attempt 
to derive an equation for a curve to show the 
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relation between the number of words in a sample and 
the number of different words. A constant in this 
equation provides a useful index of diversity or 
relative variety in vocabulary. ‘‘An index of di- 
versity might also be used to differentiate linguistic 
materials with respect to stylistic or other character- 
istics."’"—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2048. Christensen, H. T. The time-interval 
between marriage of parents and the birth of their 
first child in Utah County, Utah. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1939, 44, 518-525.—The phenomenon of child spac- 
ing, as one aspect of human fertility, is here dealt 
with in a preliminary way, with the hope that more 
complete studies of the subject will eventually ap- 
pear. By analyses of 1670 marriage cases, from 
selected years in Utah County, Utah, the average 
time-interval between marriage and a first birth was 
found to be increasing; and disproportionately short 
time-intervals were found to be associated with young 
age at marriage, homogeneity in residence and age, 
occupations of farming, unskilled labor, and semi- 
skilled labor, low economic status as indicated by 
relief work, and residence in rural areas.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2049. Ciocco, A. On human social biology. I. 
Preliminary remarks. (Quart. Rev. Biol., 1938, 13, 
439-451.—Type studies and sources of information 
are reviewed and their weaknesses used for a program 
for study. Animal social behavior and instinctive 
behavior of man, the individual and the group, and 
stable factors in social relations are considered. The 
social activities of man are not to be looked upon 
as geometry or automatic responses, but rather as 
‘‘manifestations of living creatures whose mutual 
relations reflect to a greater or less degree, at one 
end and at the same time, their powers of rationaliza- 
tion and their biological constitution. To deduce 
from these phenomena, accepted in all their com- 
plexity, the stable elements of the relations between 
man and other men is the immediate problem which 
faces the student of human social biology.’’"—0O. W. 
Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 

2050. Ciocco, A. On human social biology. II. 
Disruptive and cohesive factors in the marital 
group. Hum. Biol., 1938, 10, 555-574.—70% of the 
disruptive intramarital problems of 390 married 
women were due to: the husband’s unfaithfulness, 
maladjustment in affective reaction, and domination 
by the husband. The sexual-reproductive and 
economic difficulties were of little importance. 
Affective maladjustment was more important for 
young women and unfaithful husbands for older 
wo.nen. The reactions were about equally divided 
between: an endeavor to correct the situation, pas- 
sive resignation, definite separation or divorce, and 
wish for separation. Women not financially depen- 
dent or with another male love interest tend to 
divorce three to four times as often as others.— 
O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 

2051. Darlington, H. S. The meaning of head 


hunting. An analysis of a savage practice and its 
relationship to paranoia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 9, 
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55-68.—Head hunting is regarded as an ancien: 
form of paranoia. An account of head taking made 
by an official of the British government is analyzed 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2052. Davie, M. R., & Reeves, R. J. Propinquity 
of residence before marriage. Amer. J. Socio) 
1939, 44, 510-517.—A tabulation of all marriage 
licenses issued in New Haven in 1931 according t 
the distance, measured in blocks, between the 
residences of the applicants reveals a high degree 
propinquity. A comparison of these findings with 
those of Bossard in a similar study in Philadelphia 
the same year discloses a higher degree of propin. 
quity in the shorter distance ranges in the latter city 
but an almost identical pattern in the two cities 
when larger units of comparison are used. A further 
tabulation of the New Haven data according t 
natural areas suggests that the main explanation 
residential propinquity as a factor in marriage 
selection is to be found in the ecological fact , 
segregation.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2053. Dunn, H. K., & Farnsworth, D. W. Ex- 
ploration of pressure field around the human head 
during speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, IC, 
184-199.—“‘A single speaker in a seated position 
repeated a fifteen-second sample of connected speech 
while r.m.s. pressure measurements were made in 
thirteen frequency bands and at seventy-six posi- 
tions, in different directions and distances. The 
results are applicable to intelligibility and micro- 
phone placement problems. They show, in general, 
the greater variation with direction at higher fre- 
quencies.’’"—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2054. Earl, C. J. C. Speech difficulties of the 
mentally defective. Speech, Lond., 1936, July, 2, 
7-14.—Under physical factors, Earl describes the 
defects of speech organs and organic nervous lesions 
Under psychological factors, he discusses intellectua 
and emotional factors as well as_ psychologica 
abnormality. The clinical picture shows delayed 
speech and echolalia, which last is a verbal sympton 
of the automatic obedience of catatonia. He con- 
cludes by describing the theory of treatment— 
(Courtesy J. Speech Disorders). 


2055. Edwards, A. S., & Jones, L. An experi- 
mental and field study of north Georgia moun- 
taineers. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 317-333.—Re- 
sults from objective tests administered in the school- 
rooms are presented in 36 tables. The IQ's of the 
15-year-olds tended to be lower than those of the 
7-year-old children. Most of the norms of t! 
group were below the national norms. A(Q's tended 
to be slightly higher than would be expected fron 
the IQ’s. Qualitative observations on character 
traits, language habits, political life, dress, diet, an¢ 
recreation are reported.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2056. Edwards, V. Group leader’s guide ™ 
propaganda analysis. New York: Institute ‘0 
Propaganda Analysis, 1938. $2.00.—Revised &¢! 
tion of “‘Experimental Study Materials for Use 
Junior and Senior High Schools, in College 2 
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University Classes, and in Adult Study Groups.” 
_R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2057. Eisenson, J.. & Winslow, C. N. The 
perseverating tendency in stutterers in a perceptual 
function. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 195-198.— 
The authors believe that a stutterer’s tendency to 
repeat a sound and his inability to proceed from one 
sound to another are manifestations of perseveration. 
Groups of stutterers and non-stutterers were given 
perceptual tests designed to determine the degree of 
perseveration in the two groups. Results indicate 
that perseveration is present to a greater degree 
among the group of stutterers. ‘‘This fact strongly 
suggests that perseveration might be a general 
characteristic of the reactions of stutterers.’’—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2058. Essen, J. v. Die Verhaltensforderung als 
Grundlage gegenseitiger Wertung. (Behavior re- 
quirements as a basis for mutual evaluation.) Arch. 
ves. Psychol., 1938, 100, 485-500.—Subtitle: An 
investigation concerning expression and _ under- 
standing in the animal kingdom. Subjecting to 
analysis “interpersonal’’ animal behavior (as gener- 
ally described, and on the basis of an original experi- 
ment in which the behavior of a cat and a rat toward 
each other was observed), the author concludes (1) 
that reciprocal evaluation in the animal world is 
largely dependent upon physiological factors (in- 
cluding learning), (2) that “‘interpersonal’’ contact 
of animals is probably personal (insofar as it refers 
to species) but not individual—G. F. J. Lehner 
Vermont). 

2059. Fraunhar, G. Annoyances in radio pro- 
grams. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1938, 2, 627-635.—This 
paper attempts to study the attitudes of the public 
toward radio programs from a negative rather than 
a positive angle. 37 annoyances were inductively 
selected from the reactions of high-school students 
to a comprehensive list. They were rated for in- 
tensity of annoyances and for frequency of ex- 
perience by listeners. Advertising led the annoy- 
ances, facts about musical programs were second, 
items in comedy third, etc. Ethical disturbances 
were few, while disturbances of aggression or sub- 
mission tendencies were almost nil. People over 35 
were more often annoyed than those younger. 
Women show higher scores than men.— R. L. Schanck 
Louisiana State). 

2060. Greither, A. Selbstmord und Erziehung. 
Eine kulturphilosophische, psychologische und pada- 
gogische Studie. (Suicide and education. A 
cultural-philosophical, psychological and pedagogical 
study.) Leipzig: Meiner, 1939. Pp. 212. RM. 
4.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2061. Hamer, B. C. Psychose en echtscheiding. 
Psychosis and divorce.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1938, 6, 305-321.—In the Netherlands four grounds 
lor divorce are recognized: infidelity, desertion, 
conviction for a felony, and mistreatment resulting 
in gross bodily injury. No direct legal provisions 
are made for divorce on the ground of insanity, but 
the Supreme Court has granted divorces on the basis 
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of evidence that one of the crimes considered ade- 
quate grounds had been committed by the defendant 
before the onset of the insanity. The author, 
though acknowledging the hardship imposed upon 
the normal partner, nevertheless objects to such a 
procedure on ethical grounds, mainly because of the 
effect upon patients sufficiently improved to return 
home only to find that they have been legally 
deserted.—H7. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2062. Heilbronner, P. Some remarks on the 
treatment of the sexes in paleolithic art. Jni. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 439-447.—In a study of 
paleolithic art, a predominance of female figures 
was found for the Aurignacian and of male figures 
for the Magdalenian epochs. Also, the Magdalenian 
epoch was marked by a high proportion of figures 
for which the sex could not be determined. In 
addition, the various sculptured figures in many 
instances showed an apparently composite rep- 
resentation of the female form and of the phallus 
as such. Discussion is given of the significances of 
the various peculiarities in these sculptured figures, 
and a final conclusion is offered that man of the Ice 
Age attributed an especial significance, at first 
unconsciously and later consciously, to composite 
representations of the male and female sexual 
organs.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2063. Hévermann, H. W. Musikalische Gestal- 
tung im Spiegel der physiologischen Resonance. 
(Musical combination in the light of physiological 
resonance.) Hamburg: Preilipper, 1938. Pp. 40.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2064. Jameson, R. D. Basic English and chil- 
dren. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 84.—In her recent 
article ‘‘Basic English in the Speech of American 
Children’’ Davis seems to assume that Basic English 
is a closed or terminal system. In fact it is meant 
to be only a first step in learning English by foreigners 
or by English-speaking children. Its object is to 
provide “easily acquired progressions in the trans- 
formation, specialization or expansion of sense,"’ and 
its words are selected to have maximum covering 
power. They need not necessarily be those actually 
most used by young children. Naturally both 
children and foreigners will ultimately learn addi- 
tional words and devise short cuts. The situation in 
Davis’ study is not clear which elicited ‘‘east’’ and 
“south” but not “among” and “forward."—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

2065. Jones, E. A psycho-analytical note on 
paleolithic art. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 
4, 448-450.—The author agrees with Heilbronner’s 
article (see XIII: 2062) and comments briefly on the 
earlier predominance of the female sex in the 
sculptured forms, followed by a predominance of 
the male forms, in turn succeeded by a decrease in 
the artistic impulse as evidenced by two-dimensional 
art figures, while another change was the representa- 
tion of objects in profile. He draws the conclusions 
that, for some reason, climatic or cultural, life was 
harder for the Magdalenian than for the Aurignacian 
man, and that perhaps this may have been a period 
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of important development of the conscience.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2066. Kelley, C. H. The control of crowds. 
Police J., Lond., 1938, 11, 329-342.—A consideration 
from the police point of view of procedures to be used 
in dealing with crowds of the non-combative type 
assembled at parades, fires, theatres, circuses, etc. 
A short section deals with the psychology of crowds 
and mass hysteria.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

2067. Lasswell, H. D. Propaganda technique in 
the world war. New York: Peter Smith, 1938. Pp. 
233. $3.50.—Reprint edition—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2068. Lasswell, H. D., & Blumenstock, D. The 
technique of slogans in Communist propaganda. 
Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 505-520.—The conflict of 
symbols is central to the study of any propaganda. 
315 leaflets with Communist slogans are investigated, 
and a grouping is made of symbols of “demand,” 
“identification” and “‘fact.’-—M. Grotjahn (Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis). 

2069. Lazarsfeld, P., & Fiske, M. The “panel’’ 
as a new tool for measuring opinion. Pudi. Opin. 
Quart., 1938, 2, 596-613.—R. L. Schanck (Louisiana 
State). 

2070. Lehrman, P.R. Psychopathological aspects 
of emotional divorce. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 9, 
1-10.—This paper points to the unconscious need 
in the woman to obtain something other than the 
actual divorce decree. Case material is discussed 


to indicate that psychopathology is usually present 


in the woman who seeks a divorce. It is concluded 
that marital disturbance should be regarded as 
symptomatic of disease and that legal divorce is a 
pseudo-remedy for a self-diagnosed condition, i.e., 
the patient decides what is wrong and the legal 
adviser is incapable of evaluating the disturbance 
himself.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2071. Lerch, E. Vom Wesen des Satzes und von 
der Bedeutung der Stimmfiihrung fiir die Satz- 
definition. (The nature of the sentence and the 
importance of intonation for defining it.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1938, 100, 133-197.—Usual definitions of 
the sentence disregard psychological factors which 
determine its function. Complexity and length are 
especially inadequate criteria; the intonation, in- 
dicative of the speaker's affective trends, is alone 
conclusive. ‘‘One-word” and ordinary sentences 
cannot be derived from each other. ‘A sentence is 
a meaningful verbal utterance which is characterized 
as an entity by its intonation.”"—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

2072. Martial, R. Race, hérédité, folie. (Race, 
heredity, and insanity.) Paris: Mercure de France, 
1938. Pp. 207. 15 fr.—A discussion of the current 
problems in France on this subject.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

2073. Martin, E. M. Some social and psycho- 
logical aspects of consumer credit. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 9, 99-127.—An analytical 
study of the debts of 32 families who were seeking 
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financial advice or assistance of the Associated 
Charities of Cincinnati between January 1 and Ma 
30, 1938. The author attempts to appreciate the 
social and economic status of the indebted families 
the apparent purposes and causes which led them 
into debts, their attitudes toward their own sitya. 
tions, and their susceptibility toward credit buying 
in general. She gives some case materials and , 
bibliography.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 


2074. Milisen, R. Frequency of stuttering with 
anticipation of stuttering controlled. J. Specc) 
Disorders, 1938, 3, 207-—214.—26 stutterers were 
required to read prose passages under the following 
instructions: (1) read slowly, anticipate words upon 
which stuttering is expected, signal such anticipation 
to the experimenter, and omit all anticipated words: 
(2) read at normal rate and pay no attention to 
anticipation; (3) same conditions as in (1), with the 
exception that the anticipated words were not to 
be omitted. Results show that only a single subject 
was able to anticipate all of his stuttering spasms 
the median stutterer was able to anticipate 61° 
of his spasms. Stutterers are more likely to stutter 
when they anticipate stuttering than when they d 
not. Most stutterers do not invariably stutter when 
they anticipate it—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School 


2075. Moore, P. Motion picture studies of the 
vocal folds and vocal attack. J. Speech Disorders, 
1938, 3, 235-238.—A paper read in connection wit! 
the showing of moving pictures of the vocal folds in 
action with descriptions of the methods used in 
taking the pictures.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School) 


2076. Newhart, H. Hearing deficiencies in rela- 
tion to speech defects. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 
3, 247-252.—The paper presents the point of view of 
the otologist relative to some of the ‘“‘newer facts 
regarding speech defects. The case is presented and 
urged for the adoption of audiometric testing pro- 
grams in public schools. The points stressed are as 
follows: every speech-defective child should be given 
an adequate hearing test; speech correctionists 
must have courses in the fundamentals of hearing 
testing; speech departments of universities should 
emphasize the importance of early speech correction 
in hard-of-hearing children; lip-reading should be a 
part of the training of students for speech correction 
These ideals can be best realized by an effective 
campaign of education among physicians, educators 
and parents, and by a closer co-operation of speec! 
pathologists and otologists.—C. V Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

2077. Norman, E. An early stage of speech 
development. Speech, Lond., 1936, April 1, 13-17.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2078. Oldrey, B. N. The speech of children with 
enlarged adenoids and tonsils. Speech, Lond., 1930, 
April, 1, 28-33.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2079. Palmer, P. A. Ferdinand Tonnies’ theory 
of public opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1938, 4 
584-596.—R. L. Schanck (Louisiana State). 
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2080. Ritter, R. Les tziganes de l’Europe centrale 
constituent-ils une population homogéne ou métis- 
sée? (Are the gypsies of central Europe a homo- 
eneous or a mixed population?) Races et Racisme, 
Paris, 1937, 1, No. 5, 30-32.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 

2081. Rodriguez-Cabo, M. El control de la 
natalidad. (Birth control.) Arch. Neurol. Psiqiat. 
Vex., 1937, 1, 198-210.—A study of the methods 
ysed in relation to forms of social organization 
antiquity, oriental, feudal, capitalistic, and com- 
munistic), and to the Mexican situation. The 
author is especially concerned with the working 
woman and the mental-hygiene aspects of birth 
ontrol.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2082. Russell, B. Power; a new social analysis. 
New York: Norton, 1938. Pp. ix + 305. $3.00. 
Not seen). 

2083. Rutherford, B. R. Speech re-education 
for the birth-injured. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 
199-206.—The report covers observations and 
detailed data of 54 cases of speech defects due to 
motor disorders resulting from birth injury. In 
addition 19 cases of spastics with good speech are 
included in the report. The data presented include 
distribution of speech groups, laterality, heredity, 
order of birth, intelligence, onset of speech, and 
therapies. 25 items summarize the conclusions of 


the study —C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 
2084. Schanck, R. L., & Goodman, C. Reactions 


to propaganda on both sides of a controversial issue. 


Publ. Opin. Quart., 1939, 3, 107-112.—Loaded 
questionnaires were used to affect attitudes of 
various populations. Where the propaganda was in 
favor of civil service (the prevailing prejudice of all 
populations) there is no positive effect. Where it 
favors patronage, opposing prevailing prejudice, the 
eflect is an increase in attitudes of perplexity, such 
as no interest in the question, ignorance of the issues, 
or favoring one system under some conditions and 
the other under different conditions. Where 
propaganda was given on both sides, it increased 
the prevailing prejudice in favor of civil service, with 
one exception (a population from Washington, D.C.). 
[tis suggested that where the issue is close to reality, 
as with Washington people, hearing both sides leads 
to open-minded attitudes, and where the issue is 
academic, as with the other populations, hearing 
oth sides only increases the already existing pre- 
judice.—R. L. Schanck (Louisiana State). 


_ 2085. Schatia, V. Hedda Gabler’s doll’s house. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 9, 33-38.—A psychoanalytic 
interpretation is made of Ibsen's plays Doll's House 
and Hedda Gabler in order to show the relative im- 
portance of environmental and personality factors 
in the determination of the final outcome in each 
ase.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2086. Schmid, G. Erfahrungen an 700 Selbst- 
moréversuchen. (Study of 700 attempted suicides.) 
‘ervenarst, 1938, 11, 353-358.—A psychosis was 
present in 21% of the men and 25.5% of the women. 
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Shooting predominates among men, drowning and 
poison among women; psychotic women also resort 
to more strenuous means (hanging and stabbing). 
70% received brief treatments. Occupational and 
economic difficulties rarely furnished the incentive, 
mental motives (quarrels, illness) predominating.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2087. Schreider, E. Une mission biotypologique 
au Mexique. (A biotypological expedition to Mexi- 
co.) Races et Racisme, Paris, 1937, 1, No. 5, 24-26. 
—An outline of the program of work carried out on 
the Otomian Indians in Mexico, covering psycho- 
logical, physiological, and anthropometric tests and 
measurements.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2088. Searl, N. Some emotional factors affecting 
children’s speech. Speech, Lond., 1936, July, 2, 
21-—29.—A phonetic ramification of a psychoanalytic 
philosophy is propounded. Case report.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2089. Severson, A. L. Nationality and religious 
preferences as reflected in newspaper advertise- 
ments. Amer. J. Sociol., 1939, 44, 540-545.— 
Evidences of nationality and religious preferences 
are found in the help-wanted and resort ads in the 
Chicago Tribune over a 65-year period. A study of 
the frequency of preferential ads discriminating 
against Jews and of those discriminating against 
Catholics show that their appearance can be dated, 
and that a very sharp rise in their frequency occurred 
at a time when considerable propaganda against 
Jews and Catholics was current. An analysis of the 
respective frequencies by sex and occupation 
indicates, however, that the propaganda had little 
if any effect in the rise. The movement into the 
white-collar market of second-generation East 
European immigrants is the important factor. Since 
the sex and occupational differences in the discrimina- 
tory ads follow the same general pattern for both 
Catholics and Jews, it would appear that there are 
some factors common to both. These factors seem 
to be similarity of movement into the market and 
similarity in ‘‘second-generation” characteristics.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


2090. Skardon, W. J. Obscenity. Police J., 
Lond., 1938, 11, 229-237.—‘‘There are five mediums 
by which public taste can be influenced (or offended), 
viz.: the theatre, the cinematograph, public behavior 
generally, by artistic tendencies, and by the printed 
word or illustration." The various censorship 
organizations for each of these media are discussed. 
There has been a shift in the mores toward liberality 
in the definition of obscenity, as evidenced in the 
appearance of nudist camps and in license allowed 
in novels, plays, films, photography, and advertise- 
ments of women’s underclothes.—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 


2091. Small, A. Present-day preferences for 
certain melodic intervals in the natural, equal- 
tempered and Pythagorean scales. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1939, 10, 256.—Abstract.—S. S. Stevens 
(Harvard). 
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2092. Stagner, R. Measuring relationships 
among group opinions. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1938, 2, 
622-627.—An attempt is made to correlate adher- 
ence to political symbols with attitudes and opinions 
upon more basic social issues. The notion of being a 
Republican or a Democrat is associated with nation- 
alistic attitudes. But Republicanism is differentiated 
from Democratism on class opinions in regard to 
strikes, unemployment, etc. The terms Fascist and 
Socialist seem sometimes to be positively correlated 
with the same basic attitudes, as if some individuals 
conceive of both these stereotypes as opposed to 
some third symbol, rather than being polar op- 
posites.— R. L. Schanck (Louisiana State). 

2093. Stérring, G. Das sittliche Sollen. (The 
moral imperative.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 
8-21.—The moral imperative as a conscious state 
depends partly on social and partly on autonomous 
developmental factors. It varies phenomenally ac- 
cording to the sentiments that characterize it. All 
moral action is accompanied by either the conscious- 
ness of an imperative or some equivalent of it.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

2094. Stout, B. The harmonic structure of vowels 
in singing in relation to pitch and intensity. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1938, 10, 137-146.—‘The 


purpose of this investigation was to study the 
changes that take place in the harmonic structure, 
as revealed by the Henrici analyzer, of sustained 
vowels in singing, under two conditions, first, with 
changes in intensity when pitch is held constant and, 


second, with changes in pitch when intensity is held 
constant.’’—.S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

2095. Suarez,L.P. El problema de la tartamudez. 
(The problem of stuttering.) Arch. Neurol. Psiquiat. 
Mex., 1938, 1, 364—-369.—Suarez discusses, without 
coming to a definite conclusion, whether stuttering 
disqualifies a man for the vocation of aviation. The 
young man in question had completed his training 
satisfactorily, but was refused a license because of 
his disability. He never tried to talk while piloting, 
and when driving an auto through heavy traffic, at 
the same time talking and therefore stuttering, he 
simply became more cautious—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

2096. Takano, K. Uber das Falschsingen beim 
japanischen Kinderlied. (On errors in singing in 
Japanese children’s songs.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1938, 6, 189-201.—Children make mistakes when 
they sing, and we can find some general rules in 
these mistakes. One of the causes lies in ornamental 
singing, which is due to the influence of the tradi- 
tional Japanese melodies.— K. Takano (Tokyo). 

2097. Tarnead, J. VI* Congrés de la Société 
Francaise de Phoniatrie. (6th Congress of the 
French Society for Phoniatry.) J. Speech Dis- 
orders, 1938, 3, 253—257.—Notes and summaries of 
some of the papers presented at the Congress, 
including summaries of the discussions.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2098. Thorndike, R. L. The effect of discussion 
upon the correctness of group decisions, when the 
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factor of majority influence is allowed for. J. 5, 
Psychol., 1938, 9, 343-—362.—1200 college students 
served as subjects in this study. Individual votes 
on a variety of problems were first recorded, and 
then group discussions were held, with the purpose 
of securing a unanimous group verdict. Majority 
group votes showed a small gain over individual 
votes in percent of decisions correct. A further gain 
in correct group decisions resulted after discussion, 
The majority influenced the individual, but he 
tended to hold more tenaciously to the right than 
te the wrong answer. More shift in vote was found 
in problems of fact than in problems of value— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2099. Trendelenburg, W. Untersuchungen zur 
Kenntnis der Registerbruchstellen beim Gesang. 
I. Stimmklangstérungen bei kiinstlicher Verling- 
erung des Ansatzrohres. (Studies of the breaking of 
register in singing. I. Voice disturbances with an 
artificially lengthened mouthpiece.) S. B. preuss. 
Akad. Wiss., 1938, H. 1/2, 5—-22.—The disturbances 
occur with the use of a long tube of fixed length 
while singing against the basic frequency of the air 
system and its partials. With the use of tubes of 
variable length while singing on a constant laryn- 
geal pitch, Vogel's results are closely paralleled— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2100. Trendelenburg, W., & Hartmann, W. Der 


Ausdruck der Offnung und Schliessung der Stimn- 
ritze in der Periode des Luftklangs. (Recording the 
opening and closing of the glottis in the periods of 
pressure tone.) S. B. preuss. Akad. Wiss., 193', 
28 ff.—In studying the larynx an ethmoid oscillo- 
gram of air vibrations was recorded simultaneous|) 
with the process of opening the glottis. The sup- 
position was confirmed that the two groups of vibra- 
tions established by the author for the ethmoid 
curves of human speech sounds, the larger of which 
begins at the same time as the total speech curve, 
are produced by inconstancy at the moment ol 
opening and closing the glottis—P. L. <Arieger 
(Leipzig). 

2101. Van Thal, J.H. Some psychological factors 
in the treatment of cleft-palate speech. Speeci, 
Lond., 1936, Oct., 2, 7-10.—Van Thal finds a concept 
of rhinolalia mixta in uraniscolalia cases demanding 
an aggregation of clausa and aperta. The psycho- 
logical aspects of six specific cases, as well as the 
general psychological theory of the particular type 
of case, are discussed. “It transpires therefore that 
in treating cleft-palate speech we are helping our 
patients to overcome a physical handicap, which 
may have been surgically or prosthetically treated 
with more or less success, but we must not forget that 
in dealing with human beings we have an infinite 
variety of character, taste, and intelligence. — 
(Courtesy J. Speech Disorders). 


2102. [Various.] Abstracts of theses: Smith 
College School for Social Work, 1938. Smith Co 
Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 9, 128-198.—The various 
topics may be grouped under the following headings: 
adolescents and their problems, studies in chilé 
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suidance and mental hygiene, studies in family case 
work, studies in mental disease, the work of social 


agencies with or for other organizations, and 
miscellaneous. All these studies are based on case 
records and interviews derived from clinics, hospitals, 
and agencies in Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
—K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

2103. Weber, D. Praktische Psychologie in der 
Rechtwissenschaft. (Practical psychology in juris- 
prudence.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 321-333. 
—There are certain definite and some indefinite 
mental elements in the morals of public life. The 
laws and the judges take cognizance of these, 
especially in the provinces of sense perception, 
intellectual performance, correct interpretation of 
feeling, and mental life. These four classes should 
be carefully tested so that the exact truth can be 
found. Three means are suggested to aid judgment 
and to influence legislation: (1) proper method and 
tools for examination; (2) psychological exactitude 
in examining and interpretation; and (3) correct 
psychological principles to be embodied in future 
legislation. There are 77 references to psychological 
questions in the civil code and 26 bibliographical 
citations appended.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

2104. Williams, E. D., Winter, L., & Woods, J. M. 
Tests of literary appreciation. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1938, 8, 265-284.—Five methods of testing literary 
appreciation applied to 200 children of various ages 
were marked in terms of correlation between the 
testees’ grading and an ideal order obtained from 
literary experts. Capacity for appreciation was 
discernible at a much earlier age than was antici- 
pated, and increased steadily with age. Although 
correlation with intelligence was high, a significant 
partial correlation for esthetic appreciation remained 
when the influence of intelligence was eliminated. 
Best methods of testing seemed to be ranking of sets 
f mixed subjects for individuals, and paired or 
triple comparison for group testing. Analyses of 
correlations indicate a general factor of literary 
appreciation responsible for over 50% of the vari- 
ance, and a second bipolar factor accounting for 
slightly less than 20%. The latter factor suggests 
two types, one a tendency to prefer classical writers 
and an objective style, the other to prefer romantic 
writers and a subjective style—K. M. Cowdery 
Stanford). 


2105. Willoughby, R. R. Spousal estimation of 
emotionality. Hum. Biol., 1938, 10, 417-425.—The 
prediction values are based on a 40-item personality 
inventory given to nearly 1400 people in 1934. 
Spouses have substantial although not high ac- 
curacy in predicting each other’s responses. Women 
are perhaps better than men. Those who tend to 
overestimate are often married to those who tend to 
underestimate. Satisfaction in marriage, duration 
ol marriage, number of children, age, education, and 
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occupation did not affect the accuracy of estimation. 
—0O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


2106. Wills, A. R. An investigation of the re- 
lationship between rate and quality of handwriting 
in a primary school. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 
229—236.—A group of 172 children, ages 8 to 12, were 
instructed to write as rapidly and as well as they 
could for two minutes a sentence which they had 
memorized and practiced. Three independent 
ratings were made for each on the American Hand- 
writing Scale, by Paul V. West. Speed and quality 
were positively related at each age level, correlation 
coefficients .39 to .68. Mean speed increased with 
age up to 11, followed by a slight decrease. Average 
quality increased up to age 10, then was practically 
constant through 12, but with greatest individual 
variation at age 10.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2107. Wilson, F.T. Dominating-dominated social 
relationships. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 379-386.— 
Women college students were asked to write out a 
description of a social relationship known to them 
which was characterized by a dominating person. 
Each description was analyzed along four lines: 
(1) sex and age of the dominating person; (2) de- 
scription of the dominated person or persons; (3) 
the means of domination used; (4) consequences of 
the domination. Females were reported as the 
dominating persons in two thirds of the cases re- 
ported. Their ages were over 20. ‘Outstanding 
virtues,”’ intelligence, knowledge, and shrewdness 
were among the means of domination, as were 
“‘working on sympathies” and illness. Suggestions 
for further research are made.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2108. Young, R. W. A table relating frequency to 
cents. Elkhart, Indiana: C. G. Conn, Ltd., 1939. 
Pp. 23.—This table has been prepared to facilitate 
the conversion of frequencies expressed in musical 
notation into frequencies expressed in cycles per 
second. The musical scale used is the equally 
tempered scale based on the American Standard 
Pitch A of 440 cycles per second. The octaves of 
this scale are divided each into 1200 cents and the 
corresponding frequencies in cycles per second are 
tabulated. Additional tables give ratios up to 100 
cents, ratios of the equally tempered scale, some 
just scale ratios, and equivalent cents for certain 
selected ratios.— 5S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


2109. Zink, H. A case study of a political boss. 
Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 527-533.—David Curtis Ste- 
phenson was the political boss of Indiana during the 
years 1922-1925. Besides heading one of the most 
powerful political machines, he had charge of the Ku 
Klux Klan in 17 states of the Middle West. He 
showed alcoholism, a sadistic perversion, megalo- 
mania, and persecutory delusions, and was found 
guilty of second degree murder.—M. Grotjahn 
(Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 


[See also abstracts 1825, 1827, 1834, 1853, 1876, 
1879, 1899, 1913, 1934, 1936, 1938, 1975, 1994, 
2021, 2023, 2118, 2199, 2207, 2211, 2212, 2214, 
2222. | 
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2110. Buentello, E. Algunas notas estadisticas. 
La peligrosidad. (Statistical notes. Social hazard.) 
Arch. Neurol. Psiquiat. Mex., 1938, 1, 241-259.— 
A statistical study from the mental-hygiene stand- 
point of 100 cases on probation in Mexico City. 
29% were adjudged feeble-minded, but there are no 
studies to show whether this figure represents the 
general mental level of the mestizo proletariat. 
Alcohol was the greatest contributing factor in the 
delinquency. As to danger to society, the medical 
and legal viewpoints must be fused. Medically it 
is a prognosis, but legally and socially it is the whole 
problem.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2111. Coll, J.E. Una nueva teoria de la responsi- 
bilidad social. An. Soc. argent. Criminol., 1937, 3, 
89-104.—A discussion of the philosophy of criminal 
law, with reference to the projected penal code of 
Argentina. The classical school was based on trans- 
cendental convictions and individual responsibility 
—a bad individual against a good society. Modern 
law is utilitarian; its basis is changing to social 
solidarity, and responsibility is passing from the 
individual to society, which conditioned him. 
Society needs not to defend itself, but to organize 
for a cultural end. Whatever interferes with this 
should be avoided, corrected, or eliminated. Hence 
society is given sanctions against the individual, not 
as punishment, but as scientific and effective coer- 
cion. The reason for incriminating a person is not 
his act, but his intention —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2112. Dession, G. H. Psychiatry and the condi- 
tioning of criminal justice. Yale Law J., 1938, 47, 
319-340.—As a result of psychiatric contributions 
to criminal justice emphasis has been shifted from 
the legal category of the offense to the personality 
of the offender. The indeterminate sentence, use of 
psychiatric evidence in the determination of sen- 
tences to be imposed, individualization of disposi- 
tion, and rehabilitation of offenders are procedures 
being adopted in criminal court practice. Attempts 
at the realization of these ends bring to light problems 
of great social significance. The reorganization of 
correctional institutions is a gigantic task from the 
standpoint of finance and facilities; more extensive 
medical and psychiatric knowledge is needed; and 
lastly, “any very extensive program of rehabilitation 
would require an assumption of responsibility of a 
degree to which our communities are unaccustomed. 
For the strains and conditions which account for the 
deviational personalities and behavior in question 
run the whole gamut of human inequality and need.” 
—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

2113. Eber, A. Die Blutschande.  (Incest.) 
Krim. Abh., 1937, H. 30. Pp. 68. RM 2.—100 
ascendants were examined. Their criminality ranged 
from 1.4% in Baden to 0.44% in Hamburg. The 
majority of those committing this crime are 40-50 
years old, often domestic tyrants, and usually of the 
lower social groups. 4% were divorced, 20% widow- 
ers, and 76% married. 31% of the cases were rape. 
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Alcohol and poor housing play a large part. Theres 
a very large unknown element in the statistics, sinc, 
fear of scandal reduces mother and daughter t 
silence.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2114. Exner, F. Volkscharakter und Verbrechen, 
(Folk character and crime.) Mschr. KrimBiol. 
1938, 29, 404—-421.—Exner gives a critical review oj 
the works of earlier authors, including Sutherland. 
Selling, Taft, C. R. Shaw, and others. Delinquent 
inhabitants are the cause of slums, not vice versa. 
In Germany, criminality varies with race. It js 
lowest in the northwest (Old Germanic) parts of the 
Reich, and higher in regions with a population of 
mixed origin (Westphalia), in East Prussia (Slavic), 
and Bavaria (Dinaric). The percentages of criminal. 
ity have a characteristic distribution.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2115. Ferguson, D. H. Thirty-three paroled 
boys—a survey and conclusions. Soc. Serv. Rev, 
1938, 12, 251-259.—33 delinquent boys paroled from 
St. Charles School had received training in a wide 
range of vocations. With the exception of farming 
this training has not been considered in the decision 
as to parole. By far the largest number came from 
inadequate homes, and when they were returned 
to those homes they soon got into further difficulties 
The boys in foster homes were for the most part an 
underpaid group who had poor recreational op- 
portunities. They had, however, adjusted them 
selves better than boys who were returned to their 
own homes. The physical well-being of the boys 
needed special consideration. The records which 
were kept, including foster-home investigations and 
reports of progress after placement, are quite in- 
adequate. The whole problem of vocational adjust- 
ment needs to be reconsidered, so that the boy will 
have the opportunity to secure work in the trade in 
which he is trained while in the St. Charles School — 
G. S. Speer (Children’s Service League, Springfield, 
Ill.). 

2116. Gross, K. Zur Frage der pathogenen 
Delikte. (The question of pathogenic crimes 
Wien. klin. Wschr., 1937, 50, 297.—Although there 
is no definite relationship between crimes ané 
pathogenic states, there are criminal activities on 4 
pathogenic basis. Gross reports several typical 
instances, including false self-accusation, which 
occurs especially among melancholic, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, and hysterical persons. The pathogenic 
criminal is not to be exculpated on general principles, 
but in practice he is often recognized as irresponsible 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2117. Heinrich, A. Kann man durch Narkose 
Gestindnisse erzwingen?) (Can confessions be 
forced by means of narcosis?) Schmerz- Narkost- 
Andstheste, 1938, 11, 78-82.—From observations 00 
17 subjects, Heinrich believes that it is sometimes, 
although not always, possible to extract coniessions 
by questioning persons under evipan narcosis. 
Under ether, on the contrary, the material is © 
mixed with fantasy that no validity attaches to 't 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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2118. Helasvuo, K. Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
ethnischen Verschiedenheiten der Gewaltkriminali- 
tit mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Alkohol- 
genusses. (A study on ethnic differences in 
crimes of violence with special regard to alcohol.) 
uUschr. KrimBiol., 1938, 29, 481-503.—The article 
contains 12 tables and an abstract from a compre- 
hensive work on the same subject by the Finnish 
investigator V. Verkko.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2119. Hentig, H. v. Punishment; its origin, 
purpose, and psychology. London: William Hodge, 
1937. Pp. 239. 12/6 net.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

2120. Herx, L. Der Giftmord, insbesondere der 
Giftmord der Frauen. (Murder by poisoning, espe- 
cially by women.) Emsdetten: Lechte, 1937. Pp. 
202. RM 5.20.—A study of the sociological, bio- 
logical, psychological, and psychiatric aspects of 
murder by poisoning, with an analysis of 12 such 
crimes committed by women. Herx considers that 
the method is by no means characteristic of women. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2121. Jiménez de Azua, L. Valor de la psicologia 
profunda en ciencias penales. (The value of depth 
psychology in the penal sciences.) Rev. colomb. Biol. 
rim., 1936, 1, 442-454.—The first section of this 
paper discusses the psychoanalytic theories of crime, 
particularly those of Alexander and Staub and of 
Marie Bonaparte, and reference is made to the works 
{ various other authors. The second part is de- 
voted to the theories of individual psychology and to 


criticisms, as outlined by various criminologists and 
accepted in large part by the author, of the applica- 


tion of analysis to the problems of crime. The 
author considers individual psychology the more 
scientific basis for a socialist system of criminology 
and penology.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

_ 2122. Kerr, W. How the police can prevent 
juvenile crime. Police J., Lond., 1937, 10, 306-314. 
—Although science has done much to help police in 
the detection of crime, it has done little to aid in the 
prevention of crime—especially juvenile crime. The 
police have a special opportunity in this respect. 
Special vigilance toward children during those hours 
when juvenile offenders are most likely to be at mis- 
chiel, more intimate acquaintanceships with the 
children and their habits and weaknesses, tactful 
co-operation with parents, and constructive work in 
boys’ clubs and organizations are the suggested ways 
eg police may aid in this work.—A. Chapanis 

aie). 

2123. Landers, J. Observations on two hundred 
Dartmoor convicts. J. ment. Sct., 1938, 84, 960-979. 
—The author classifies 200 unselected convicts, 
average age 39 years, with an average of 11 convic- 
tons per man, into 3 groups: the subnormal, 48%; 
© prolessional criminals, 41%; and the abnormal, 
'l%. The subnormal includes the constitutional 
Psychopathic inferiors, and men of inferior intelli- 
gence, but the group is made up largely of men 

Whose subnormality appears to be a gradually 
acquired one, perhaps the result of long imprison- 
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ment.’ The professional group seems to have 
adopted crime because of economic stress, or the 
difficulty of adjustment after an early conviction. 
The small abnormal group was made up of widely 
different types. There were no psychotics and no 
certifiable feeble-minded.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2124. Metzger, E., & Mikorey, M. Affekt und 
Zurechnungsfihigkeit. (Affect and responsibility.) 
Mschr. Krim-Biol., 1938, 29, 444-476.—The affec- 
tive sphere is adapted to the most frequent and conse- 
quently the most important banal environmental 
situations, and not to the rare, “improbable,”’ and 
catastrophic. In the latter situations, affect bursts 
the bounds of consciousness, because they are atypi- 
cal. Every act done in affective clouding of con- 
sciousness bears the stamp of the abrupt and sense- 
less. It works in the personality like a foreign body, 
and in many cases the confused way of carrying it out 
shows that insight is absent. Especially character- 
istic is the repercussion of a severe reactive depres- 
sion, by means of which the person puts a wall 
between himself and his deed.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2125. Meywerk, W. Beitrige zur Bestimmung 
der sozialen Prognose an Riickfallsverbrechen. 
(Contributions to the determination of the social 
prognosis of recidivists.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1938, 
29, 422-444.—A discussion of the studies on re- 
cidivism among Munich and Hamburg criminals, 
and the parole prediction procedure of Burgess 
(Chicago), Schiedt, and Trunkt. This is a guide 
based on experience rather than a prognosis. A 
more exact analysis of cases in which this procedure 
gave rise to an incorrect judgment is indicated.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2126. M. K. Under sentence. Police J., Lond., 
1937, 10, 233-243.—Imprisonment, especially long- 
term imprisonment, has a general deteriorative 
effect on the personality. The new outlook in prison 
administration endeavors to induce greater activity 
of mind and body and to create habits of sustained 
industry. This expresses itself concretely in the 
abolition of long periods of solitary confinement, the 
establishment of physical exercise periods and physi- 
cal training for all prisoners, abolition of distinctive 
prison clothing and hair cut, and the extension of 
educational opportunities through lectures, classes, 
libraries, and stage productions—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

2127. Morrish, R. Boguscrimes. Police J., Lond., 
1937, 10, 326—335.—Bogus crimes may be of several 
kinds, e.g., crimes staged to cover up financial losses; 
false allegations for purposes of blackmail; and 
allegations of crime made by persons suffering from 
senile dementia, delusions, and sexual perversions. 
False allegations of the last category are apt to be 
extremely painful and disturbing when the true status 
of the accuser is not known. Careful and discreet 
police investigation serves to clarify the situation by 
making known the condition of the accuser to the 
accused, by keeping records of such cases, and by 
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giving the accuser sympathetic reassurance.—A. 
Chapanis (Yale). 

2128. Nestele, A. Geschlechtliche Verwahrlo- 
sung bei schulentlassenen Fiirsorglingen. (Sexual 
delinquency among reformatory boys above the 
school age.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 284—295.— 
28% of the boys in the Bavarian reformatory be- 
tween 16 and 20 years of age in 1936-1937 were 
committed for sexual offenses. The order of fre- 
quency was: homosexuality, relations with minor 
girls, sodomy, and exhibitionism. For homosexuals 
who corrupt other inmates, Nestele recommends, in 
addition to isolation, publicity within the school, 
corporal punishment, and shaving the head. He 
believes that a propensity to specific crimes is 
inherited. The treatment of juvenile delinquency is 
along the lines of national socialism, Hitlerjugend, 
and racial biology and politics—M. E. ‘Morse 
(Baltimore). 


2129. Overholser, W. The place of psychiatry in 
the criminal law. Boston Univ. Law Rev., 1936, 16, 
322-344.—The author discusses historically the 
relationship of psychiatry to the criminal courts, its 
present status, the limitations under which it now 
operates, and by what developments psychiatry may 
be made more effective in this sphere. Emphasis is 
placed on the role of the psychiatric ‘‘expert”’ in the 
court and the difficulties encountered because of 
outmoded legal conceptions of insanity which con- 
flict with modern psychiatric knowledge. More 
important than the amelioration of sentence because 
of psychiatric evidence, however, is the task of 
rehabilitating criminals, many of whom are definite 
psychiatric problems, after they have been sentenced 
and placed in correctional institutions.—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

2130. Sen, J.M. Juvenile delinquents in Calcutta 
—a study. Indian J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 55-69.—An 
analysis of the types of cases dealt with by the Cen- 
tral Children's Court in Calcutta is made on bases 
of age, religion, language, nature of ‘crime for which 
sentence had been passed, and study and behavior 
records of these boys in the Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2131. Speer, G. S. Social value of agricultural 
training for delinquent boys. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1938, 
12, 640-650.—82 delinquent boys at Berkshire 
Industrial Farm requested and received agricultural 
training at the institution. Upon completion of the 
training period they were paroled to farmers, under 
supervision of the Farm. A follow-up study shows 
that agricultural training is neither socially nor 
economically desirable for most of the boys. They 
have generally been overworked and underpaid, have 
had few recreational opportunities, and tended to 
leave the farms for the city upon receiving their 
permanent discharge. Supervision has kept most of 
the boys out of serious difficulties, but has not helped 
in the adjustment of personality problems. It is 
concluded that placement in a rural area may create 
more problems than it helps.—G. S. Speer (Children’s 
Service League, Springfield, III.). 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2132. Stury, R. Die ausseren Entwicklung;. 
bedingungen junger Rechtsverbrecher. (The ¢p. 
velopmental environment of juvenile delinquents, 
Krim. Abh., 1938, H. 32. Pp. 77. RM 2.50~: 
study of 144 youths in a reformatory, who, up to 
their sixteenth year, had been raised by their parent; 
83 were committed for offenses against property, 37 
for immorality. Two thirds were from cities, by: 
not all were of proletarian origin. 40% of the mother: 
were employed. One third of the fathers and one 
twelfth of the mothers had been convicted, and 36° 
of the siblings were also delinquent. 60% of the 
parents’ marriages were unhappy. About one third 
of the delinquents were the youngest children in the 
family, and three fourths had been led into wrong. 
doing by ‘“‘friends’’ who were silent partners— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2133. Tarry, F. T. Juvenile crime: facts and 
fallacies. Police J., Lond., 1937, 10, 149-164.—Two 
ideas are expressed on which there is general agree. 
ment: (1) recent increases in juvenile crime are 
unhappy concomitants of a period when the commor 
standards of living are rising, and (2) measures for 
dealing with offenders are proving inadequate. The 
chief causes for delinquency are: dishonesty, greed, 
defective moral or mental equipment, lack of 
parental control, mischief, and (very largely) the 
misuse of leisure. In the interests of helping the 
offender, it is suggested that the police be allowed 
and encouraged to present pertinent facts of thy 
offender’s life history as well as those relating to the 
crime, that offenders be given adequate medical and 
psychological attention, and that they be placed in 
small remand homes, as being more desirable thar 
large reform institutions, or boarded out to suitable 
persons.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

2134. Tramm, K. A. Brandstiftungen Jugend- 
licher und ihre Ursachen. (Arson by adolescents an¢ 
its causes.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 333-34! 
—There are yearly in Germany between 7000 and 
8000 arson attempts by children. About 80% : 
these fires are started by children under seven years 
and approximately 90% by boys. About 65% wert 
started by the child alone, 75% were in homes, 75' 
in rural communities, and more than 75% of all fires 
are started by matches. Psychologically the childs 
attracted by the light, warmth and brilliance oi the 
fire and hence enjoys this dangerous plaything. [i 
has not been properly warned, nor does he under 
stand the danger. He cannot be held entirely © 
sponsible for his acts. Children lie from fear © 
punishment or shame; therefore the parents 
guardians must accept much of the responsibilit 
for the great loss occasioned by these fires.—J/. ( 
Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2135. Vela, A. R. Valor de las pruebas psic 
analiticas en el derecho penal. (The value ® 
psychoanalytic tests in criminal law.) Arch. New 
Psigiat. Mex., 1937, 1, 236-237.—Such_studie 
should be admitted as contributions to knowledge“ 
the defendant's personality, but not as testimony ” 
confession.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2136. Vidoni, G. La criminalita dei minori nel 
pensiero di G. C. Ferrari. (Juvenile delinquency 
according to the ideas of G. C. Ferrari.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1938, 34, 128-131.—Abstracts 
from an article that appeared in Criminalia, 1938, 2, 
nos. 1-2. —T. M. Abel (New York City). 


2137. Viniegra, L.S. Funcion biologica del robo. 
he biological function of theft.) Arch. Neurol. 
Psiquaat. Mex., 1938, ) 260—271.—A study of the 
various types of collecting—among dements, chil- 
dren and normal adults. In one form or another it is 
characteristic of the race, an instinctive function 
representing exaltation of the personality and tribu- 
tary to the instinct of immortality. Theft by those 
mnable to accumulate is a biological method of 
redress, a regulation of a function which has grown 
morbid. The reaction to theft is disproportionate 
to the value of the thing stolen, because we react 
with anxiety to threats to our innermost being. 
\Ve conceal our thoughts partly because they are our 
most intimate possessions, the nucleus of personality 
ind symbols of power. Psychotics complain that 
their thoughts are “‘stolen.’”’ Thieves are products 
of the law, which defends private possession of the 
public patrimony; hence the crowd’s sympathy with 
the gangster. As law becomes socialized, it tries to 
condone somewhat excusable expropriations, but 
the only real remedy is the abolition of private 
property —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


(See also abstracts 1981, 2026, 2030, 2109. ] 
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2138. Baganz, M. Zur Psychologie des Ver- 
kdufers. (Psychology of salespeople.) Industr. 
Psychotech., 1938, 15, 292-305.—Three questions 
were raised: Who is a good salesperson? What at- 
tributes must he have? What differentiates the 
successful from the unsuccessful salesperson? After 
many hundred observations of sales persons in 
Berlin department stores the following practical 
determinants were found: Vocational aptitude 
should be determined before acceptance for such a 
position, and opportunity for further education 
should be given. ‘To illustrate the personality of the 
salesperson, intensive study was made in the clothing 
departments. The following characteristics were 

ind to be necessary for a successful salesman: 
appearance, carriage and gesture, speech, conversa- 
tion, ability to discover buyer types, mental adapt- 
ability, observation, knowledge of goods, and 
knowledge of the manufacture of the goods.— 

(. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


_ 2139. Barnes, R. M. Research in motion and 
time study. 7th Int. Mgmt Congr., Wash. (Produc- 
‘ton Papers), 1938, 135-140.—This is a report of a 
study of one therblig (grasp) as it functions in various 
‘orms in different types of operations. In grasping 
°rass washers, transporting them five inches, and 
‘dying them on a flat surface, the hook grasp (placing 
doth fingers on the flat surfaces of the washer) was 
‘“perior to the pinch grasp (fingers on edge of 
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washer) when the washers were less than one eighth 
of an inch thick, and inferior when above one eighth. 
In grasping hexagonal steel nuts from three types of 
bins, the bin with a tray was superior to the hopper 
bin and the rectangular bin for all sizes of nuts, and 
the time for grasp decreased for all types of bins as 
the size of the nut increased. Similar studies are 
reported when pins were grasped in three different 
positions (at random on a table, vertical in holes, 
and horizontal in grooves), grasping small cylinders 
from a small surface, positioning pins in bushings, 
and positioning steel bars or plates on pins. The 
limitations of the investigations precluded the 
possibility of making generalizations —H. Moore 
(Mt. Holyoke). 

2140. Bloch, W. Die Anwendungen der Mathe- 
matik im Zeitstudienwesen. (The applications of 
mathematics in time studies.) 7th Int. Mgmt 
Congr., Wash. (Production Papers), 1938, 144—151.— 
Existing statistical methods which are frequently 
used by the biologist can be used by the industrial 
engineer in his evaluation of time studies. Present 
methods of time-study evaluation can be improved 
by the use of these methods. Their application to 
one time-study problem is illustrated.—H. Moore 
(Mt. Holyoke). 


2141. Burstyn-Tauber, C. Betriebswirtschaft- 
liche Auswirkungen und Persénlichkeitswert der 
Berufsausbildung “‘Junger Manner und Frauen” in 
den Bat’awerken in Zlin. (Economic effects and 


personality evaluation of the vocational training 
program “Young Men and Women” at the Bat’a 


factory in Zlin.) Bern, Leipzig: Haupt, 1939. Pp. 
143. RM. 3.-; Fr. 5.-—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2142. Cahen, J. F. Some recent data about the 
acquisition of skill of apprentices and of trained 
operators, Holland. 7th Int. Memt Congr., Wash. 
(Production Papers), 1938, 129-134.—5000 workers 
in factories, divided into 15,000 operator-days for 
apprentices and 18,000 operator-days for trained 
workers, were the subjects of this report. The 
capacity of the operator determined the tempo of the 
job; in the case of both apprentices and trained 
workers this was found to be dependent upon (1) 
the time during which the operator has been working 
on the job, (2) the cycle time of the job, which is 
expressed in terms of a certain unit time. The rela- 
tionship between these two factors is expressed in 
terms of a formula which assumes that the increase 
in tempo is proportional to the difference between 
the ultimate normal tempo and the actual tempo at 
the moment of observation—H. Moore (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

2143. Chleusebairgue, A. Industrial psychology 
in Spain. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1939, 13, 33-41.— 
Starting in 1915 and receiving their greatest impetus 
with the appointment of Emilio Mira as Director of 
the Institute of Vocational Guidance at Barcelona in 
1920, industrial psychologists in Spain have one 
major advantage—they are civil servants, because of 
which they get the co-operation of both government 
and industry. Two National Acts provide the legal 
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foundation for both industrial and vocational work 
in as many phases as verified technique justifies. 
The work with public service cab drivers is typical. 
Each driver is obliged to take and pay for a test, 
which at first was confined to the Barcelona area 
but was later urged upon the government by the 
All-Spanish Congress for Safety on the Road, as a 
desirable scheme for eliminating unsuitable drivers 
all over the country. Test results show that 6-7% 
of adults have defective co-ordination of their 
responsive movements, and 5-6% have unusually 
long reaction times. In vocational guidance three 
types of activities are carried on: (1) advice given 
the family on the child’s preparation for occupational 
life, after leaving the preparatory school; (2) guid- 
ance given young people when entering employment; 
(3) advice for the young workers about their occupa- 
tional future —H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2144. DeSilva, H. R., Frisbee, W. H., Jr., & 
Robinson, P. One-eyed drivers. Sight Sav. Rev., 
1938, 7. Pp. 10.—The one-eyed driver has a re- 
stricted visual field and poor depth perception. He 
is especially handicapped at night. The driver with 
one good and one poor eye suffers from these dis- 
advantages to a lesser extent. Most of these drivers 
should be re-educated; the others should have their 
licenses revoked.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2145. Ehrismann, O., & Hasse, A. Uber die 
zulissige Arbeitszeit bei hoher Temperatur und 
Luftfeuchtigkeit. (The permissible work period at 
high temperatures with high humidity.) Arch. 


Gewerbepath. Gewerbehyg., 1938, 8, 611-638.—P. L. 


Krieger (Leipzig). 

2146. Foerster, J. F. v. Die Hauptarten des 
technischen Verstindnisses. (The principal types 
of technical comprehension.) Industr. Psychotech., 
1938, 15, 348-358.—This investigation was under- 
taken to clarify, if possible, the meaning of ‘‘technical 
comprehension.” By technical is meant ‘‘work 
understanding, perception of tools and machines” 
and by comprehension is understood ‘under- 
standing in a narrow sense the concept and knowledge 
of previous work and present adjustment, and in a 
broader sense the possibilities the future may 
bring.”” The two principal components are (1) 
technical thinking, which includes preparation, 
education and experience, and (2) technical execu- 
tion, which means the ability to “‘get things done.” 
—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2147. Freund, H. Die objektive (mathematisch- 
physiologische) Bestimmung menschlicher Arbeits- 
leistung durch Zeitstudien und ihre sozialpolitische 
und privatwirtschaftliche Bedeutung. (The objec- 
tive determination of workers’ performance by time 
studies, and their significance for socio-political and 
private business.) 7th Int. Mgmt Congr., Wash. 
(Production Papers), 1938, 141-143.—On the basis 
of established physiological laws and 15 years of 
practical experience, the author has developed a 
method by which the efficiency of the performance 
of any task can be estimated. Variabilities among 
workers are due to 4 factors: (1) interest, practice, 
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and fatigue of the worker; (2) arbitrary influence 
affecting the tempo of the worker and resulting iy 
deception; (3) personal waste contingent upon the 
time factor; (4) other influences not so much due ty 
the character of the worker as to the effects of di. 
ferent times of the day. Based upon these variables 
the mathematical-physiological method of estimating 
workers’ performance modifies the Barth and 
Merrick methods by taking into account the dif. 
ferences between the good and poor workers and 
the variations at different times of the day—j, 
Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2148. Garrison, K. C. Industrial psychology, 
Person. J., 1939, 17, 274-278.—Learning by parts 
may result in inefficiency when there is an attempt 
to combine the parts into a whole. Rest periods in 
learning are necessary, for there is a point beyond 
which further practice is more harmful than bene. 
ficial. Training in manual dexterity seems to be 
specific rather than transferable. Loads should not 
be so heavy as to require effort to steady the load 
Proper posture reduces strain and fatigue. Tools 
should be balanced. At least for complex work, 
accuracy rather than speed should be emphasized 
when learning—M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic 
Hospital, State University of Iowa). 

2149. Gemelli, A. E possibile una selezione psi- 
cotecnica del chirurgo? (Is the psychotechnical 
selection of surgeons possible?) Riv. Psicol. norm 
pat., 1938, 34, 124-127.—The author discusses the 
special abilities required by a successful surgeon and 
suggests that these abilities be measured in candi- 
dates for this profession —T. M. Abel (New York 
City). 

2150. Hopkins, P. Psychological tests in the 
army and air force of foreign countries. (ccu) 
Psychol., Lond., 1939, 13, 59-63.—At the Mara 
Theresa Barracks in Budapest, promotion to a com- 
missioned rank is conditioned upon passing some 
psychological tests; these include the ability 
analyze problems and impart instructions, photo- 
graphs of facial expression when the subject is et- 
gaged in conversation or subjected to painful stimul 
capacity to report pictorial representations ol air 
raids, and ability to judge spatial relations. Tes 
of a different type are required of army motor drivers 
most of them being duplications of army experiences 
In Germany there are 15 army psychological labor- 
tories, with a central test station at Berlin and 
total of 84 psychologists employed. 40,000 cand 
dates are examined annually for such work as motor 
driving, signalling, wireless telegraphy, and aviation 
Special attention is given to estimates of characte’ 
and temperament as indicated by appearanct 
speech, handwriting, and facial expression in tt 
presence of distressing situations. Complicate 
choice reaction tests are used for all types of po* 
tions.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2151. Jaensch, E.R. Die Psychologie im Kampit 
gegen die industrielle Standortslehre der liberalis* 
schen Wirtschaftsform. (Psychology in the batt 
against the industrial viewpoint of the liberal e* 
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omic form.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 261- 
267.—The meaning of the turning point of the 
culture of a national socialistic Germany is that the 
emphasis is upon the group and not the individual._— 
C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2152. Johnson, H. M., & Cobb, P. W. The 
educational value of “drivers’ clinics.” Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 758-766.—The authors criticize 
certain recent reports of the effectiveness of drivers’ 

inics on the ground that the reports have failed to 
take into account the fact that any class of operators, 
selected according to their accident rates in one 
neriod, will tend in a similar period (earlier or later) 
o regress toward the average of the population from 
which they were drawn. The principle involved in 
the criticism is illustrated with data on accidents in 
Connecticut during successive triennial periods. The 
procedure for an adequate appraisal of the effects of 
drivers’ clinics is outlined.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2153. Mata, L. Estudio de la atencion en la 
orientacion y seleccion profesional. (Study of 
,ttention in professional orientation and selection.) 
Arch. chil. Criminol., 1937, Dec.—The author gives 
: detailed analysis of attention as found in descrip- 
tive psychology, and then relates it to psychotechnics 
vith respect to professional orientation and selection. 
He shows the importance of individual testing of 
attention in relation to human labor and gives a 
table classifying forms of attention. In addition he 
takes up the question of rapidity of accommodation 
to a given task, promptness of perception (dis- 
crimination), and the index of fatiguability. Labora- 
tory methods and techniques are described, including 
his own test, which has been in use for a number of 
years in examinations on orientation and occupa- 
tional selection. Fatigue of attention should be of 
special interest in determining occupational apti- 
tudes, and the hygiene of attention deserves con- 
s — e study.—A. B. Hunter (Brown). 


154. Morones, E. B. Lage und Aufgaben der 
Poychotechall in Mexiko. (The position and tasks 
{ psychotechnics in Mexico.) Industr. Psychotech., 
1938, 15, 318-320.—Since 1920, when intelligence 
testing was inaugurated in the public school system 
n Vera Cruz, Mexico has been at work in the field 
of psychology. The various ramifications of educa- 
tional guidance, through physical, medical, and 
vocational tests, brought about in 1931 the establish- 
nent of a “personal index”’ in the Welfare Ministry. 
in 1935 the ‘‘National Institute for Psycho- Phy si- 
mo Educational and Industrial Psychology” was 
established. There are seven sections, each working 
along the same lines and methods as outlined in 
Moede’s Lehrbuch der Psychotechnik. These sec- 
tions are: psychophysical, psychometric, psycho- 
nee apeutic, educational, vocational, social, and 
ind — —J.C.G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


- Pellegrini, A. Analisi psicologica della pub- 
(Psychological analyses of advertising.) 


bit 

- Psicol. norm. pat., 1938, 34, 96-107.—65 adver- 
tisements were presented tachistoscopically to 11 
subjects to determine their attention and affective 
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Pneumographic records were obtained as 
well as introspective reports. The author concludes 
that the experimental laboratory approach is a 
valuable indicator of pay, commercial suc- 
cess of an advertisement.—7. Abel (New York 
City). 

2156. Robert, A. Arbeitsmenge und Arbeitsgiite 
als Kriterium fiir die Beurteilung des Arbeitstypus. 
(Work quality and work quantity as criteria for the 
judgment of work type.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1938, 
15, 358-361.—Time and quality are usually thought 
of as being in inverse relationship to each other in any 
work situation. If, however, profiles are made, such 
a tendency is not found. There are so many indi- 
vidual differences that a compromise between time 
and quality, quantity and quality, time and error, 
and quantity and error is difficult to determine. 
Hence the choice of such characteristics as criteria 
of work type cannot be generally used.—J. C. G. 
Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2157. Schorn, M. Zur psychologischen Unter- 
suchung des Berufsschicksals. (Psychological ex- 
amination of vocational destiny.) IJndustr. Psycho- 
tech., 1938, 15, 285-292.—The subjects were 30 
women employed in industry and 16 employed as 
domestics. The investigation was carried out by 
retrospection by the subjects and covered the period 
from 1929 to 1938. The age range was 24 to 59 
years. The following items were studied: marital 
status, education, trade learned, illnesses (number 
and duration), unemployment (duration and number 
of times), and change of occupation. It was found 
that: further investigation can easily be made with 
the help of the employer; the subjects suffered 
greatly through unemployment; the causes of this 
unemployment were increasing age, insufficient 
education, and seasonal employment; and that the 
domestics show such different experiences that they 
should not be included in the general classification 
of women workers.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

2158. Tarry, F. T. The search for safety on the 
roads. Police J., Lond., 1938, 11, 182-196; 292-311. 
—A general review of legislative aspects of road 
accident prevention in England through measures 
designed to guarantee the fitness of the driver and 
his vehicle, with concrete suggestions for measures 
limiting the activity of pedestrians and cyclists.— 
A. Chapanis (Yale). 

2159. Tripp, H. A. Progress in road safety meas- 
ures. Police J., Lond., 1938, 11, 428-449.—A review 
of progress made in England in the elimination of 
road accidents. Most preventive measures have 
been concerned with securing and guaranteeing the 
fitness of the motor driver and his vehicle. A sug- 
gestion is made regarding the desirability of imposing 
limitations on the actions of pedestrians and cyclists. 
—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

2160. Uhrbrock, R. S. [Ed.] Industrial psy- 
chology as a career. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 251- 
286.—This is the report of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists on psychology in industry. 


value. 
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Replies of 16 psychologists to a questionnaire of 12 
items constitute the data of the report.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


2161. Vernon, H. M. To what extent is the 
health of industrial workers dependent on occupa- 
tion? Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1939, 13, 10-24.— 
Consideration is given to miners’ nystagmus and to 
level of intelligence and social environment.—H. 
Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2162. Wilson, R. P. The traffic problem. Police 
J., Lond., 1937, 10, 426-454.—The author discusses 
the traffic problem in England with special reference 
to accident prevention. Statistics indicate that paid 
drivers are involved in the fewest accidents and that 
cyclists, being under no personal or legal restraint, 
are the cause of more than their share of accidents. 
Legal restriction of bicycling, improvement of roads, 
two-level intersections, division of the road into 
lanes for different speeds, and the introduction of 
trees between lanes to reduce headlight glare are 
the suggested improvements.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 1849, 2095, 2175. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2163. Abel, T. M. Modes of thinking and class- 
room adjustments. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 287- 
298.—Modes of thinking of teachers and pupils 
should be considered in working out classroom ad- 
justments. Modes of thought were classified into 
these groups: logical vs. autistic thinking; ideas 
focussing on the core vs. the periphery of the ego; 
egocentric vs. socialized modes of expressing ideas; 
rigidity vs. fluidity of thinking; compulsive vs. 
non-compulsive thinking; predominant attitudes 
such as knowledge, application, use. Exaggerated 
emphasis of direction in a student’s thinking may be 
compensated for by a teacher who thinks in a dif- 
ferent mode. Observation of classes and written 
work are suggested as methods for determining the 
nature of the thinking process among teachers and 
students.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2164. Anderson, J. E. Changing emphasis in 
early childhood education. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 
1-9.— Reforms in educational procedures usually 
come first in the training of young children. The 
following trends are characteristic of the recent 
changing emphasis in education: (1) Children should 
share as widely as possible in the activities of the 
group, regardless of the level of their ability. (2) 
Teaching must be oriented so as to be carried over 
into the outer life relations. (3) Children must be 
sensitized to the most valuable and desirable features 
of their environment. (4) The child must be given 
such experiences as will make him ready for the 
curriculum content to follow. Informal concrete 
experiences must precede formal abstract or symbolic 
ones. (5) Direct methods of instruction with 
motivation through force and fear are less effective 
than indirect methods which rely on a capitalizing of 
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the child’s needs and interests. (6) Integrated ang 
organized activities that move toward definite goaj; 
are more effective than separate units of activity. 
(7) A school not only must develop skills and 
knowledge but must be an agency for giving basic 
training in personal and social relations. (4 
Teachers must have had experience with children of 
all ages to secure a developmental point of view, and 
also specific training in home, school and communi 
relations.—M. Lee (Chicage'. 


2165. Barker, M. The duties of a school psy. 
chologist. J. consult. Psychol., 1938, 2, 180-183~ 
Based on the writer’s experience in a small school 
system, the following functions of a psychologist are 
suggested: group and individual testing; remedia| 
teaching and the instruction of teachers in this field: 
diagnosis and treatment of personality problems 
participation in record keeping, extra-curricular 
activities, reconstruction of the curriculum, forma. 
tion of policies, home-school relationships, and 
responsibility for the in-service training of teachers 
in guidance. A factor affecting the scope of functions 
will be the degree of emphasis placed upon treatment 
as opposed to prevention——P. S. de Q. Cabo 
(Simmons). 


2166. Bayer, E. Der Volksschiiler mit und ohne 
Abschluss in seiner Einsatzfihigkeit. (Public 
school pupils with and without vocational guidance 
Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 308-317.—An investi. 
gation in the Berlin public schools to determine the 
merits of vocational guidance at this scholastic level 
The pupils’ vocational interests were expressed, and 
these were examined in the light of their schoo 
grades, of technical job analyses of the occupations 
listed, and of several psychological and vocationa 
aptitude tests. It was found that: (1) the students 
vocational! interests were poor guides to their abili- 
ties; (2) school grades do not yield any satisfactory 
guidance; (3) psychological and vocational tests are 
the best indices to guidance; and (4) the mau 
“first class students belong in professions and second 
class students in skilled trades’ often leads one 
astray.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2167. Beaumont, H. A suggested method for 
measuring the effectiveness of teaching introductory 
courses. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 607-612.—The 
percentage of students in elementary psycholog) 
who enroll in advanced courses in psychology Is ust 
as the basis for judging the teaching effectiveness 0 
different instructors—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2168. Blair,G. M. Mentally superior and infer 
children in the junior and senior high school. 70’ 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1938, No. 766. Pp. xx + §/- 
A comparison is made of certain background factor 
interests, and ambitions of intellectually superior 4% 
inferior pupils of junior and senior high school 
222 mentally superior senior high school pupils wet 
compared with 230 inferior ones. In the junior hi! 
school group, 224 superior pupils were compared wid 
225 inferior ones. About 3000 pupils were test? 
those one standard deviation above the group wer 
called superior, and those one standard deviati 
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below inferior. The superior group differs from the 
inferior group in birthplace of parents, occupations of 
fathers and grandfathers, education of parents, size 
of family, school subjects preferred. They enter into 
more school activities (except athletics, where the 
inferior dominate), have more hobbies, read more and 
better books, know much more about world events. 
Roth groups plan to graduate from senior high school. 
\ larger proportion of the gifted plan to attend 
S college, although 23% of the ‘‘ungifted”’ at the senior 

high school level plan to go. The bibliography lists 
45 titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


2169. Buros, O. K. [Ed.] The 1938 mental 
measurements yearbook. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. xv + 415 p. $3.00.—The 
volume consists of several critical reviews of aptitude, 
educational, intelligence, personality, and psycho- 
logical tests, questionnaires, and rating scales. A 
section of more than 100 pages is devoted to bocks on 
mental measurement, and another 100 pages to 
books on research and statistical methodology. 
There are also sections on reports of regional testing 
programs and on periodical directories and publishers. 
—l. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2170. Buros,O.K. [Ed.] Research and statisti- 
cal methodology; books and reviews, 1933-1938. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1938. 
Pp. 106. $1.25.—Reprinted from The 1938 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (see XIII: 2169).—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2171. Da Silveira Rudolfer, N. Introduccao a 
(Introduction to educa- 


psychologia educacional. 
tional psychology.) S. Paulo: Comp. Edit. Nacional, 
1938. Pp. 459.—The author traces the development 
of ideas on education from the sixteenth century 


through Vives, Dewey, Binet, Freud, etc. He also 
includes a detailed index—R. R. Wiéilloughby 


Brown). 


2172. Davies, J.G. W. The place of interests in 
vocational adjustment. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1939, 13, 42-51.—Whhile interests should not be re- 
garded as the all-determinative factor in the selection 
of a vocation, nor the lack of interest in a particular 
type of work as due to inherent factors in the work 
or in the capacities of the person, there are significant 
trends in one’s interest patterns which should be 
evaluated. For vocational purposes a practical 

g 'assification, which parallels occupational groupings, 
can be made, viz., intellectual, practical (including 
constructive, manipulative, and expressive activities) 
and social. While subjects’ interest patterns will 
usually cover all three classes, one class will usually 
be found to be predominant. In the use of this pat- 

tern as a guide to the selection of a career, however, 
the following cautions should be observed: (1) as- 
surance that the interest is backed by sufficient 
ability and is the expression of talent; (2) discovery 
as to whether or not the interest is ephemeral, due 
© some emotional condition or dictated by environ- 
mental influence; (3) whether or not the interest is 

“ue tO some personality difficulty. Many interests 

are prompted by emotional conflicts within the 
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individual, and fade away as soon as the conflict is 
resolved.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2173. Donald, D. Methods of classifying first 
year secondary school pupils. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1938, 8, 245-254.—Because of irregularities in rela- 
tionship between September examination marks and 
those of later examinations (correlation coefficient 
.72) and because I Q’s from an intelligence scale show 
correlations of only about .50, neither is satisfactory 
by itself as a basis for classifying first year students. 
Taken together, with September examination marks 
given 2% times the weighting of the IQ's, classifica- 
tions result with close grouping and little overlapping 
between four classes.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2174. Draskovits, P. Lélektani vizsgdlatok a 
népiskol4b6l a kézépiskol4ba lépo tanul6k képes- 
ségeinek megfllapita4séra. (Testing before entering 
public school.) Gyermek, 1937, 29, 52-70.—The 
test of Burkersrode, a battery of 13 subtests, was used 
in over 400 cases. A normal distribut#®n was 
obtained.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


2175. Engelmann, W. Die Bedeutung der Festle- 
gung von Berufseignungsanforderungen. (The sig- 
nificance of the determination of requirements for 
vocational aptitude.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 
341-348.—By requirements for vocational aptitude 
is meant the totality of the various aptitudes and 
abilities, mental, physical and spiritual, which are 
needed by the person to fulfil his duties properly. 
To illustrate this a table is presented showing the 
requirements for a mechanical trade, including: 
Mental: needed, grade school; desired, high school; 
unusable, blind, deaf, mutes, etc. Physical: 
needed, better than average strength; desired, 
strongest possible; unusable, tubercular, etc. Spirit- 
ual; needed, quick study, good perception, technical 
inclination, understanding of space rejations, motor 
co-ordination, responsibility ; desired, technical train- 
ing; unusable, dreamer, artist, etc. Qualities such 
as these can be determined for any job or position 
from worker to director. The meaning or interpre- 
tation is of value to the educator, the legislator, the 
employment manager, and especially to the worker 
himself.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2176. Frick, N. K. The vocabulary power tests 
(introductory test, grades 4 through 8; junior test, 
grades 7 through 9). New York: Scott, Foresman, 
1938. $0.25 per pkg. of 30.—The author states 
three main purposes for these tests: ‘‘(1) To measure, 
roughly, the child's vocabulary power, or the relative 
size and usefulness of his vocabulary of clearly under- 
stood meanings, with special emphasis on common 
words and meanings; (2) to make children aware of 
their own vocabulary needs by dramatizing the fact 
that their vocabularies are not so good as they think 
they are; (3) to serve as a ‘springboard’ for in- 
creased dictionary use.’’ The words included in the 
tests were selected from the Thorndike-Century 
Junior Dictionary on the basis of the Thorndike 
frequency counts.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


2177. Heim, A. A preliminary note on a voca- 
tional investigation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 
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246-251.—In a group of 98 school-boy leavers, the 
relationships between employability and both ap- 
pearance and manner, and home environment, were 
found to be stronger than that between employ- 
ability and intelligence-test scores; while the latter 
was stronger than the relationship between em- 
ployability and scholastic ability. The distribution 
of the boys between good and bad situations was to 
some extent determined by temperament and char- 
acter traits. Remuneration was found to play a 
smaller part in determining occupational satisfaction 
than did the type of work done or the physical 
condition under which it was carried out. Parents 
appeared to be on the whole more vocationally 
ambitious for their sons than were the boys them- 
selves. Very little agreement was found among 
employers as to the most important qualities re- 
quired by their juvenile employees —M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

2178. Jones, E. S. Reliability in marking ex- 
aminations. J. higher Educ., 1938, 8, 436-439.— 
The author reports a study of the marks of nine 
students majoring in psychology at the University 
of Buffalo, based on a factual test of a rather objec- 
tive nature, given and rated by a visiting examiner; 
a discussion test in which 3 out of 10 questions were 
undertaken in 3% hours, read and rated indepen- 
dently by four members of the department; and a 
third single-question library project with access to 
references and sources found by the student during 


Re- 


a 4-hour period, marked by three individuals. 
sults varied so greatly that final action resulted in the 
one individual standing high in all examinations 
being given honors and the other 8 being given pass 


degrees. The main differences were not due to 
individual dispositions of instructors, but to differ- 
ences in projects. Detailed analysis of student 
personalities matched against instructor personalities 
indicates several points making for differences in 
marking discussion questions, such as: clarity, 
emphasis, enthusiasm, light vein, citation of authors, 
references, generalizations with resultant trends, 
illustrations, applied materials, length, favoring or 
denouncing pet theories. From the analysis it 
appears that disagreement in essay examining may 
be an indication that many qualities and character- 
istics of scholarship are taken into consideration 
with varying emphasis by each reader. The results 
indicate a need for more types of examining, and two 
or more markers for every important essay examina- 
tion.— R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2179. Kellogg, W. N., & Payne, B. The true- 
false question as an aid in studying. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 581-589.—Students in elementary 
psychology were given an opportunity to study a 
true-false test before taking it as a regular test or 
before taking an equivalent true-false test over the 
same material. Prior study of the true-false test 
increased the scores on both subsequent tests, but 
increased the scores on the identical subsequent 
test by a greater amount.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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2180. Kempelen, A. Nyolcadikos tanulék pip. 
légiai ismeretei. (Biological knowledge in the eight} 
grade of public school.) Gyermek, 1937, 29, 21-25 _ 
25 questions were answered wrongly by the majority 
It seems to be a bad principle to teach biology only 
in the lower classes; comparative studies should he 
introduced.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


2181. Kéhler, O. Einsatz, Leistung und Gehai 
von Ingenieuren. (Recruiting, duties, and incom: 
of engineers.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 277- 
284.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2182. Langlie, T. A. Intelligence-test scores ani 
scholarship. J. higher Educ., 1938, 8, 449-45)~ 
Wesleyan University freshmen during four year 
were given “college ability” or scholastic aptitude 
tests in September of their first year. The Minnesota 
college ability test was given to the classes of 193! 
and 1933; the Ohio State University psychological 
test to the class of 1932; and the Institute of Educa. 
tional Research intelligence test, levels M to Q, 1 
the class of 1934. Letter ratings were assigned as 
follows: A, top 10%; B, next 20%; C, middle 40" 
D, next 20%; and E, lowest 10%. After four years 
376 men were graduated. The following pro- 
portions of the original groups were graduated: A 
82%; B, 83%; C, 60%; D, 39%; E, 31%. The 
groups were also differentiated by scholastic averages 
ranging from A 85 to E 74. Similar results wer 
observed in regard to graduating ‘‘with honors 
“‘with high honors,”’ and election to Phi Beta Kappa 
3 out of 5 A group men are in the above groups 
while only 1 out of 20 E men attained honors stand- 
ing. 300 men were not graduated. Superior mes, 
as tested, achieved more satisfactorily than average 
or inferior men, whether graduated or not. With 
them failure to graduate was chiefly due to non 
scholastic factors —R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsy\- 
vania). 

2183. Parr, F.W. How to study effectively. \ev 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xv + 233. $15 
—This manual has been prepared mainly for stu: 
dents entering college, and reflects the author: 
belief that many students fail because they do 0! 
know how to study. The manual contains ten units 
which form a program designed to develop “prope 
and healthy attitudes toward one’s work,’ “\ 
telligent understanding of the principles and tech 
niques of learning and studying,” and ‘‘desirabi 
habits and a high degree of skill in the performance 
of learning activities." Each unit is made up 0! 4 
section on its purpose, references, a study outline 
and an assignment. The units included in the boo 
are: ‘Getting the right start,” ‘‘Investing Ul 
wisely,” “Increasing reading efficiency,” ‘‘Buildingé 
vocabulary,” “Learning to concentrate,” “Preparint 
assignments,” ‘Making good notes,” ‘Using 
library,” “Preparing reports,’ and ‘Preparing 
and taking examinations.” A bibliography 's 
pended.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2184. Rodger, A. Planning for vocational s* 
dance. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1939, 13, ’~ 
This report includes a number of suggestions ™ 
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vocational services accessible to English 
oublic schools. The crux of guidance activities is 
the interested teacher. He should be trained in 
collecting data on at least seven aspects of the 
oupil—his circumstances, his physical character- 
tics, his attainments, his general intelligence, his 
special aptitudes, his interests, and his disposition; 
and he should be trained in proper methods of 
collecting and interpreting data, disseminating 
cupational information, co-operating with place- 
ment organizations, and following up those he advises. 
To help fit such teachers for the task, the National 
institute proposes to establish a training center, 
patterned after a teaching hospital or child guidance 
-linic, in which teachers-in-training will undertake 
research problems, and under the direction of the 
Institute will give free guidance to those who are not 
able to pay for the service.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


2185. Ruttmann, W. J. Der Ertrag der psycho- 
logischen Anthropologie von E. R. Jaensch fiir die 
Padagogik. (The value of E. R. Jaensch’s psycho- 

gical anthropology for education.) Z. pddag. 
Psycho]., 1938, 39, 273-280.—Ruttmann discusses 
Jaensch’s and Kroh’s work on eidetics and its 
parallelism with practical experience in education. 
His purpose is to illustrate the genetic integration 

{the psychic functions and person with the environ- 
ment, and to link this with the racial doctrine of 
pposite types in the German movement. There is 
an astonishing likeness between Pestalozzi’s intuition 
and Herbart’s theories and Jaensch’s teaching. 
Jaensch has provided the biological basis for German 


making 


ultural philosophy, the inculcation of which is a 


national educational duty. Only psychological 
anthropology, either in Jaensch’s or a modified form, 
can save education.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2186. Ryans, D. G. A study of the observed 
relationship between persistence test results, in- 
telligence indices, and academic success. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 573-580.—40 junior-college 
sophomores and 92 high-school juniors were given 
tests of intelligence and ‘“‘persistence,’’ and honor- 
point scholastic achievement scores were obtained 
rom school records. Multiple correlation coefficients 
| ./3 and .79 were obtained when combinations of 
intelligence-test score and persistence-test score were 
correlated with school grades. It is concluded that 
the group persistence test is useful for educational 
guidance.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2187. Seashore, C. E. An open letter to the 
graduate dean; drawn from many years of profes- 
sional experience. J. higher Educ., 1939, 10, 1-7.— 
KX. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2188. Smith, B. O. Logical aspects of educational 
measurement. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
298. Pp. 182. $2.50.—In this book the author 
“xamines the concepts and instruments of educa- 
onal measurement with reference to their adequacy. 
‘he history of the development and application of 
‘isttuments of measurement in education is briefly 
traced, The author considers the logical foundations 
“ measurement and concludes that there are two 
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types of measurable qualities, those capable of order 
and addition, and those capable only of order and 
enumeration. He believes that measurement in 
education may be faced with the latter type. After 
examining present educational measuring instru- 
ments in the light of the logical aspects of validity 
and certain criteria which he proposes for establishing 
validity, the author concludes that equality scales 
or quantitative units subject to addition have not 
been established and experimentally verified in the 
field of educational measurement. He believes that 
by vainly and persistently seeking such quantitative 
expressions we are overlooking the perhaps more 
important concept of qualitative evaluation, and 
discusses this particularly with reference to the 
process of learning. He sees educational measure- 
ment moving in two directions: (1) the seeking out 
of such independent and homogeneous elements as 
are capable of successful quantitative treatment, and 
(2) the adaptation of techniques and procedures 
better suited to qualitative evaluation—D. B. 
Lindsley (Brown). 


2189. South, E. B. A dictionary of terms used in 
measurements and guidance. New York: Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 1939. Pp. iv+ 88. $1.00.— 
The purpose of this glossary is to make accessible 
to the student the definitions most commonly used 
by writers in the fields of mental testing, educational 
testing, statistics, and guidance. The definitions 
are detailed in many cases, ranging from one quarter 
to half a page for such terms as correlation, frequency 
table, general survey test, intelligence quotient, 
sampling, T-scale, true score, and weighting. Two 
or more references are frequently given as an aid to 
readers who wish fuller discussions or illustrations.— 
A. B. Hunter (Brown). 


2190. Thiele, C. L. The contribution of generali- 
zation to the learning of the addition facts. Teach. 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1939, No. 763. Pp. viii + 84. 
—Pupils (242) from the first half of the second grade 
were taught for fifteen weeks 100 addition facts by 
the generalization method (‘‘emphasized the dis- 
covery and use of relationships existing among 
addition combinations’’) and compared with pupils 
(270) comparable except that they were taught by 
the drill method (each combination “a specific 
element with no relation to any of the other number 
facts’’). Identical training for number readiness 
was given both groups for four weeks preceding the 
experiment. Both groups were tested before and 
after the special teaching. ‘“‘For the study as a 
whole the differences are decidedly in favor of the 
generalization method,’’ both for the regular test 
and for the test on transfer of training. The 
bibliography lists 26 titles—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 


2191. Thomson, G. H. Maximising the specific 
factors in the analysis of ability. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 8, 255-264.—For vocational and 
educational advising factor analysis is judged to 
be less useful and efficient than direct estimates and 
measures. Such analyses, while valuable for de- 
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fining components, as in Thurstone’s system, lose 
their effectiveness when by maximising specific fac- 
tors they throw components out of relative balance 
with each other.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2192. Weber, C. O. Remedial reading with col- 
lege freshmen. J. higher Educ., 1938, 8, 453-454.— 
Following two successful preliminary control ex- 
periments at Wells College in the improvement of 
reading speed by means of tachistoscopic exercises, 
99 freshmen were tested in 1937 and 48 were chosen 
as an experimental group on the basis of inferior 
speed and comprehension as rated by the lowa 
advanced silent reading tests. The remaining 51 
were treated as a control group. As usual, greater 
gains were observed for individuals with very low 
ratings. However, with equated reading scores 
dull and bright (as based on intelligence-test ratings) 
subjects made the same gains. ‘‘Residual’’ gains of 
experimentals over controls were for speed about 
10% and for comprehension about 26%. Due to the 
fact that the experimental group were on the whole 
lower in intelligence ratings, 25 experimentals and 
controls were matched for intelligence, speed, and 
comprehension, with the result that the experi- 
mentals achieved an improvement of 23% for speed 
but only 5% for comprehension. Individual gains 
were highly variable, ranging as high as 80%. Three 
individuals showed small losses. Of these two were 
uncooperative and the third irregular in attendance 
upon training.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2193. Wilson, F. T., & Flemming, C. W. Re- 
versals in reading and writing made by pupils in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 53, 3-31.—Several tests were administ- 
ered and correlations run. ‘The practical con- 
clusions indicated by the findings of the study seem 
to be that children need careful guidance in learning 
letter and number symbols.” —W. S. Verplanck, Jr. 
(Brown). 


2194. Wilson, F. T., & Flemming, C. W. Cor- 
relations of reading progress with other abilities 
and traits of Grade I. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 
33—52.—Rank-order correlations on the scores of 25 
children in five categories of tests were run. The 
results indicate that children naturally tend to 
attend to letters, rather than ‘idea units,”’ in 
beginning reading. —W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


2195. Wrightstone, J. W., Rechetnick, J., Mc- 
Call, W. A., & Loftus, J. J. Measuring intellectual 
and dynamic factors in activity and control schools 
in New York City. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 40, 
237—244.—A comparison of the results of activity 
and control schools on the Modern School achieve- 
ment tests shows the non-activity schools to be 
superior in arithmetic computation and reasoning. 
In the specially constructed tests of ‘intellectual and 
dynamic factors in social studies’ the activity 
schools are superior —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 1868, 1876, 1905, 1907, 1951, 
2011, 2039, 2060, 2106, 2153, 2199, 2201, 2221, 
2238, 2243. ] 
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2196. Beley, —. Mesure des facultés originale; 
de raisonnement logique par les tests non-verbay; 
de Penrose. (Measurement of innate faculties oj 
logical reasoning by the Penrose non-verbal tests ) 
Groupement frang. Etud. Neuro-psychopath. infan 
1938, 1, No. 3, 62-73—The Penrose and Rove, 
tests, the purpose of which is the measurement of 
innate and creative intelligence, are based on the 
principle that a search for an analogy between two 
objects seen simultaneously in space is the most 
reliable method for studying the mind's creative 
ability. By the use of various combinations o/ 
rectangular images, problems of increasing com. 
plexity are obtained, the solution of which (only one 
in each case) may be found by the process of logical 
reasoning. The standardization of these tests has 
not yet been completed.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2197. Blackburn, J. M. General review: methods 
of estimating intelligence and personality and their 
applications. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 1008-1053— 
A review of intelligence testing includes the Binet 
and Spearman approaches and a comparison of 
them, test batteries as opposed to scales, non-verbal 
perceptual and performance tests, tests for ven 
young children, and drawing tests. Other methods 
of appraising personality treated are: the question- 
naire, the rating scale, the factorial method, the 
study of expressive movements, free association, the 
Rorschach method, typologies, the interview, and 
the case history. There follows a discussion of the 
application of tests to problems of age and race 
differences, deterioration, undiscovered superiority, 
educational retardation, delinquency, vocational 
guidance and selection, and accident proneness.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


2198. Diamond, M. N. Weighting test batteries. 
Person. J., 1939, 17, 267-273.—The author states 
that the weight of every test in a battery should be 
determined by dividing the desired percentage weight 
by the standard deviation of the distribution ol the 
test. This method should he used, however, on!) 
when there are a sufficient number (at least /))! 
insure a normal distribution. An examination fora 
junior personnel assistant is given as an illustration 
—M. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State 
University of Iowa). 


2199. Feder, D. D. 


Comprehension maturity 
tests—a new technique in mental measuremett. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 597-606.—Individus! 
differences in reaction to a perceived situation at 
made the basis of this new technique, which involv 


differentially graded responses. Application ' 
reading in the case of college students is made. 
‘Analysis of the responses reveals a marked tenden¢) 
for most individuals to react quite consistently upo 
that level of response which characterizes the quality 
of their insight . . . it may be concluded that there 
are characteristic types of readers as well as types 
reading.” Reading for information and reading '* 
inference were shown by factorial analysis to * 
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vlatively independent. Reading for appreciation 
was not so Clearly differentiated—A. W. Melton 


(Missouri). 

2200. Fervers-Pirig, A. Der Quadrattest, eine 
Neugestaltung des Bourdontests auf Grund experi- 
mentell-psychologischer Untersuchungen. (The 
square test, an experimentally derived version of the 
Bourdon test.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 100, 198- 
222.—The square test is a cancellation test in which 
letters of the alphabet are replaced by square figures 
each lacking half of one of its sides. This form 
allows 8 positions or varieties of the figure. The 
squares are more uniform, easier to cancel, meaning- 
less, more discriminable under certain conditions, 
and accessible to illiterates, as compared with letters. 
404 characters appear in the sample test form. The 
test is especially useful in experiments with narcotics. 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2201. Held, O. C. The Nelson-Denny reading 
test as an English placement test. Sch. & Soc., 
1939, 49, 64—The Nelson-Denny reading test was 
administered to 111 unselected second-semester 
freshman English students who had passed the first 
semester and the necessary high school units. The 
mean scores on the test for the groups who received 
A and B, C, and D and F respectively were 111.60, 
95.85, and 84.05; the differences are statistically 


reliable. Assuming that the grades were due es- 


sentially to previous preparation, the author con- 
cludes that the test would discriminate between 
those with good, fair or inadequate preparation for 


college freshman English—M. Lee (Chicago). 

2202. Jackson, R. W. B. Reliability of mental 
tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1939, 29, 267-287.—The 
problem of the reliability of mental tests was in- 
vestigated by means of the theory of testing statisti- 
cal hypotheses, and of estimation, devised and de- 
veloped by Neyman and Pearson. Attempts were 
made: (1) to determine if there is a significant trial 
effect, (2) to determine if the mental test actually 
measures the capacity of the individuals tested, (3) 
to estimate the trial effect if it exists, (4) to obtain 
an estimate of the relative importance of the random 
errors of measurement, with respect to the true 
measurement of the capacity of the individual, in 
determining the score of the individual on the 
mental test. A new concept, the sensitivity of a 
mental test, was introduced as a measure of relia- 
bility in the solution of (2) and (4).—M. D. Vernon 
Cambridge, England). 

_ 2203. Kent, G. H. Use and abuse of mental tests 
in clinical diagnosis. Psychol. Rec., 1932, 2, 391- 
400.—An irrational and misplaced confidence in the 
precision and objectivity of the IQ has been fostered 
in the minds of an uncritical lay public by an in- 
creasing demand for the statistical compilation of 
psychometric findings and by current attitudes of 
qututions and professional persons who expect an 
i to be an infallible instrument of classification. 

he writer makes several recommendations: (1) 
we should recognize as invalid the assumption that 
an established norm should hold for the individual 
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as for the group; (2) we should repudiate the claim 
that we can measure intelligence; (3) criteria for a 
test devised for clinical purposes should be based on 
individual rather than on group achievement, and 
test units of low intercorrelation measuring some- 
thing distinctive should be emphasized; (4) the IQ 
concept and its method of derivation should be 
drastically modified; (5) we should abandon the IQ 
and its equivalent for the purpose of adequately 
rating adult subjects; (6) psychometric findings 
should be interpreted only by persons who know 
examination technique; (7) we should minimize the 
objectivity of the psychometric test—P.S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

2204. Lev, J. Evaluation of test items by the 
method of analysis of variance. J. educ. Psychol., 
1938, 29, 623-630.—The method is one that evalu- 
ates the items in terms of their consistency with 
criterion scores, and the test of the significance of 
the discriminatory power of the item is made by an 
analysis of variance. The method is presented in 
detail for multiple-choice items in which the choices 
are graded.— A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2205. Lodge, T. Variation in Stanford-Binet 
1Q’s of pre-school children according to the months 
in which examinations were given. /. Psychol., 1938, 
6, 385-—395.—171 children from superior social and 
economic backgrounds were given 4 consecutive 
Stanford-Binet examinations at 6-month intervals 
from ages 344 to 5 years. The children were divided 
into 4 groups according to their month of birth and of 
examination, the relation between these two dates 
being constant for each group. Each group included 
children born in 3 consecutive months; the March 
group had 29 children; the June group 59; the 
September group 64; and the December group 19. 
When the groups were tested between November and 
April their mean IQ's were invariably higher than 
when the same children were tested between May 
and October; the average change in mean IQ of 
single groups between consecutive tests was about 
three points. The author points out that the data 
demonstrate two possibilities but do not differentiate 
between them: Either early spring is the most 
favorable time for testing and early autumn the 
least favorable; or mental growth as reflected in the 
test scores is accelerated in late autumn and retarded 
in late spring. —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2206. Moore, C. C. Factors of chance in the 
true-false examination. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 
53, 215-229—An experimental examination of the 
true-false test reveals that the factor of chance 
influences a high per cent of the scores in a definite 
way. ‘Individual scores tend to be influenced in 
proportion to the number of guessed statements on a 
true-false test.’’ It is suggested that chance may be 
eliminated by penalizing guesses to an extent such 
that the person taking the test will be compelled to 
mark only those statements definitely known to 
him.—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


2207. Moore, J. E. A note on the reliability of 
the Knauber art vocabulary test. J. educ. Psychol., 
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1938, 29, 631-635.—When the test was given to 158 
college students and art teachers, the uncorrected 
odd-even reliability coefficient was .81 + .02. The 
r for the whole test was estimated to be .90. Ther 
between the middle half of the test and the first and 
last quarters was .89 + .01. The difference between 
the mean scores of art majors and non-art students 
was significant.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2208. Symonds, P. M., & others. Psychological 
tests and their uses. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8. Pp. 
151.—This issue of the Review is devoted to review- 
ing the literature from January, 1935, to January, 
1938, regarding intelligence tests, tests and studies 
of infants and young children, applications of in- 
telligence testing, vocational aptitude tests, per- 
sonality and character measurement, applications 
of tests of non-intellectual functions, and develop- 
ments in statistical methods related to test con- 
struction. Bibliography.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


2209. Vernon, P. E. Intelligence test sophistica- 
tion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 23/-244.— 
Groups of students given three different amounts 
of instruction in test procedures, with intelligence 
tests given to them before and after the intervening 
six-week period, were found to improve their stand- 
ing in an amount directly dependent on the kind and 
amount of experience with tests during that period. 
This suggests the need for different norms for novices 
and for sophisticates in test work.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


2210. Woodrow, H. The effect of practice on 
test intercorrelations. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
561-572.—The data used in this study were ob- 
tained from two groups of college students who 
practiced 7 and 4 tests for 39 and 66 10-minute 
periods, respectively, and from two supplementary 
groups of students who practiced some tests for only 
10 sittings. The tests used were: anagrams, digit- 
letter substitution, spot pattern, horizontal adding, 
cancellation (under 3 different instructions), making 
gates, and judgment of relative lengths. Although 
practice led, as a rule, to greater reliability of score, 
the influence of this on the intercorrelations of the 
test scores before and after practice was eliminated 
either by equating reliabilities empirically or by 
using the Spearman-Brown correction for attenua- 
tion. Of the 47 correlations on which the effect of 
practice was determined, 22 were lower at the end 
of practice than they were initially. Not infre- 
quently the effect of practice was to lower the 
correlation of the practiced tests with the intelligence 
tests—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 1882, 2174, 2217, 2229. ] 
CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2211. Aizawa, M. The musical taste of school 


children. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1938, 6, 111-126.— 
800 Japanese school children were asked which 
songs they liked and disliked, and the melodies of 
these were analyzed. Agreement of preference in- 
creases as the school year advances; the melody is 
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more important than the text in the determination 
of likes and dislikes; advance in musical taste is most 
distinctly manifested, among the children of the up- 
per classes, in a rapid increase of preference for {y!| 
diatonic melodies, triple time melodies, and melodies 
which begin on an unaccented beat.—M. Aizen 
(Sendai). 


2212. Anastasi, A., & Foley, J. P., Jr. A study of 
animal drawings by Indian children of the north 
Pacific coast. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 363-374~ 
159 Indian children from British Columbia, jp 
attendance at a single government school and having 
a CA range from 5 to 18 years, were instructed simply 
to ‘draw an animal.’’ Certain ‘stylized representa. 
tions’’ were found in these drawings; the influence 
of tradition is found both in subject matter and in 
technique. The rest of the drawings were fairl 
realistic and dealt (1) with animals and events from 
the child's home environment, and (2) with things 
reflecting school influence. Individual differences 
were wide, and sex seemed more closely associated 
with them than did age. Intertribal comparisons 
yielded only minor differences. It is concluded tha 
“both the subject matter and the technique of the 
drawings reflect specific cultural and experiential 
factors rather than age differences or development! 
stages.”".—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2213. [Anon.] Quelques observations sur la 
peur chez les enfants. (Some observations on fear in 
children.) Arch. belges Sci. Educ., 1937, 3, 41-47.— 
Five children (four of whom were only children) at 
the Ecole Decroly were studied who exhibited exces- 
sive timidity and fear reactions. Investigations | 
Ley’s students revealed that these reactions were the 
result of bad family education joined with a defective 
physical and mental constitution (motor weakness, 
hyperemotivity, excessive imagination, but ™ 
evidence of feeble-mindedness). Physical and psy- 
chological therapy, in which the Ecole Decroly took 
an active part, brought about excellent results— 
R. Nthard (Liége). 

2214. Baruch, D. W. Contrasts in marital rela- 
tionship impinging on child adjustment: two cases. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 159-171.-—Of two 
children presenting behavior problems, one was 
poorly adjusted, the other satisfactorily. Explora- 
tion of the marital relationships existing between the 
parents of these two cases revealed many items 0! 
tension between the parents of the first not present 
between those of the second. These marital tensions 
are considered as ‘‘playing their role, either as primar) 
causal factors, or as contributing factors, in the (first 
child’s maladjustment."-—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2215. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. ‘“Gratefulness” it 
children and young people. J. genet. Psychol., 19° 
53, 53-66.—The analysis of gratefulness revea’ 
four components: gladness, benevolence toward the 
giver, desire to render a reciprocal service, and the 
feeling of an obligation to reciprocate. Gratitude, 
then, is a complex feeling based on social and ethica! 
elements. As involving a relationship between t¥° 
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people, it must be considered from two viewpoints, 
that of the giver and that of the receiver. An in- 
vestigation of 2000 school children in Berne dem- 


onstrated four types of gratefulness: “verbal,” 


© ‘-onnective,” “concrete,” and ‘‘finalistic.”” This is 

taken as evidence of the existence of four correspond- 
ing character types. It is believed that gratefulness 
may be and should be taught in the schools.—W. S. 
Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 

2216. Benoschofsky, I. A serdiilé lanyok em- 
iékei. (Reminiscences of girlsin puberty.) Psychol. 
Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 128-133; 190-191.— 
Several hundred adolescent girls were questioned 
as to their first reminiscence and their happiest and 
unhappiest reminiscence. As compared with the 
optimism of children and adults, these girls were 
entirely pessimistic and drew a gloomy picture of 
even happy events. This preference for sadness is 
found to be a playful enjoyment of the would-be 
tragical pubescence.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


2217. Benton, A. L. The performance of pre- 
school children on the Kohs block design test. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 231-233.—30 pre-school 
children were given the Kohs block design test; 
performances were scored according to Hutt’s 
method. This investigation fails to confirm the 
previous report that pre-school children may make 
remarkably high scores on this test.—V’. S. Ver- 
planck, Jr. (Brown). 

2218. Blatz, W. E. The five sisters. New York: 
Morrow, 1938. Pp. 221. $2.50.—In his analysis 
of the quintuplets’ growth, Blatz puts the emphasis 
less on their physical than on their mental, emotional, 
and social training. From a combined score on all 
four divisions of the tests of development applied 
motor, language, adaptive, and personal-social) it 
was found that although the children started out 
below the standard, they are gradually creeping up 
to the norm of the average child. The physical 
handicap of prematurity is also overcome. In 
training the sisters a scheme of discipline was adopted 
the purpose of which was to teach them to fit into 
the environment into which they were born. The 
staff in charge have helped them learn conformity to 
their daily routine of living. The basic factors in 
their successful learning have been its enjoyability, 
consistency, and realization of the unpleasant 
results of non-conformity. ‘“These five children are 
tiriving in an atmosphere of physical and social 
security and under a system of discipline which 
permits free scope for emotional development with- 
out suppression.’’ They are five separate and dis- 
unct personalities.—R. Bush (Riverside, R. I.). 


2219. Boynton, P. L. Psychology of child de- 
velopment. Philadelphia: Educational Publishers, 
1938. Pp.519. $2.75.—An introductory text which 
attempts to provide the beginning student with an 
understanding of the general features of child de- 
‘eopment from infancy through adolescence. Part 
— the background for the book by discussing the 
_Térences and variations in individual development 
terms of heredity and early development. Part 
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II, which comprises the main part of the book, 
presents a precise account of the physical, mental, 
and emotional development of the child, as well as 
chapters on the development of language and 
interests. Personality traits and their abnormal 
manifestations are discussed in Part III, and guid- 
ance of development in education, health, and mental 
hygiene are taken up in Part IV.—D. B. Lindsley 
(Brown). 

2220. Brandner, M. Das bildnerisch gestaltende 
Kind. II. Der Umgang des Kleinkindes mit 
Wiirfeln bis zu den friihesten Formen des Bauens. 
(The structurally creative child. II. Children’s 
handling of blocks up to the earliest forms of con- 
struction.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1939, 8, No. 2. 
Pp. 216.—This is an account of ‘‘the development of 
mental pattern-forming ability,’’ inferred from the 
observation of infants’ play with blocks. The en- 
vironmental situation was controlled during the 
periods of observation; a one-way visual system was 
utilized by the observers. Photographic records were 
obtained, of which more than 200 samples are given 
to illustrate the various stages in the development.— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2221. Cornell, E. L. The variability of children 
of different ages and its relation to school classifica- 
tion and grouping. Univ. St. N. Y. Bull., 1936, No. 
1101. Pp. 98.—Results from Stanford achievement 
and IQ tests given 2400 children aged 7 to 14 ina 
variety of schools indicate that progress made at the 
90th percentile from one age to another is at a some- 
what accelerated rate compared with the average 
and that progress at the 10th percentile is at a 
somewhat retarded rate. Children from homes in 
which any foreign language was spoken seemed to 
have less chance for high achievement than children 
from English-speaking homes. A method of group- 
ing pupils on the basis of ability within a chrono- 
logical age group is regarded as a better device for 
classifying pupils than traditional grading.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 

2222. Cser, J. A magyar gyermek székincse a 
10-14 éves korban. (The vocabulary of Hungarian 
children aged 10-14.) Gyermek, 1937, 29, 71-132.— 
About 90,000 words were collected by free association 
from 500 boys and 500 girls, and all words were 
included in the list (published in the first half of the 
article) which appeared at least twice. 85% of the 
words were nouns and 8% verbs; 377 words consti- 
tuted 65% of the total number used. Boys used a 
significant excess of words referring to battle, 
struggle, vocation, technology, animals, metals, and 
kinds of grain; girls tended to use words signifying 
food, flowers, colors, clothing, houses, furniture, and 
school subjects.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2223. Curti, M. W. Child psychology. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1938. Pp. vii + 458. 
$3.20.—Of the 15 chapters 8 are either entirely new 
or represent new organization and treatment of 
materials. A biography of a 5-year-old child, based 
on an original diary, is included. Problems and 
conflicts are emphasized in a discussion dealing with 
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the mental hygiene of childhood. The treatment is 
from the American functionalistic point of view. 
Chapter titles follow: “introduction,” ‘Ann's first 
five years,”’ “heredity and environment in prenatal 
and neonatal growth,” ‘‘physical growth and the 
development of overt sensory-motor adjustments,” 
“native factors in emotion and motivation,” “the 
distribution and development of particular mental 
capacities,”’ “‘the distribution and development of 
mental capacities: general intelligence,”’ ‘‘perceptual- 
motor learning: the conditioned response,’’ ‘‘per- 
ceptual-motor learning: complex habits,’’ ‘‘the ori- 
gins of meaning: first ideas and development of 
speech,” “‘the growth of meanings,”’ “the organiza- 
tion of meanings in reflective thought and reason- 
ing,’’ “‘the significance of problems in mental life,”’ 
‘some factors in the genesis and control of social and 
ethical behavior,’’ and “the growth of personality.” 
—D.G. Ryans (William Woods College). 


2224. Dennis, W. Infant development under 
conditions of restricted practice and of minimal 
social stimulation: a prelimi report. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1938, 53, 149-158.—The two infants 
studied yielded during their first seven months (the 
experimental period) a record of development not 
distinguishable from control records of infants in 
normal environments. Certain retardations in 
response are believed to be due to specific restrictions 
of motor practice.—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


2225. Dubnoff, B. A comparative study of mental 
development in infancy. /. genet. Psychol., 1938, 


53, 67-73.—489 Russian and Tatar infants in the 
U.S.S.R. were given the California first year mental 
scale; 207 were from factory nurseries and 282 from 


homes. Comparison of this group with a previously 
reported California group showed a marked superi- 
ority in the early months for the Russian infants; 
the difference gradually decreased and finally dis- 
appeared in the tenth month. No difference between 
the Tatar and Russian infants was demonstrated, 
although there was a slight, statistically insignificant 
difference between the créche children and those 
raised at home. A positive correlation was obtained 
in the home group between scores and family earn- 
ings. This is interpreted in terms of genetic rather 
than environmental factors.—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. 
(Brown). 


2226. Freeston, P. M. Children’s conceptions of 
adult life. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 314.— 
Thesis summary. In picturing themselves as adults 
and in describing the chief differences between 
children and adults, at age 5 nearly half of children 
distinguished by size and dress; by 9 nearly all do. 
At 8, 60% refer to physical, 29% to mental differ- 
ences. At 13 the emphasis is reversed.— K. M. Cow- 
dery (Stanford). 


2227. Grotjahn, M. Dream observations in a 
two-year-four-months-old baby. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1938, 7, 507-513.—Under favorable circumstances, 
observations were made on the dreams of the child 
and his verbalizations while in the sleeping or half 
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sleeping state. These observations were found 4, 
contain the element of wish fulfilment and also , 
give evidence which indicated that the child was 
struggling with new emotions which had not yet bee, 
worked through in the excitement and rapidity of 
reality, and which he consequently had to repeat and 
work through more completely in his dreams — 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2228. Hardin, F., Chapman, E. D., & Hill, L. p, 
Child psychology: an annotated bibliography. [ep. 
ver: Bibliographical Center for Research, 1938, Pp. 
203. $1.00.—This cardboard-bound volume pro. 
vides an extensive bibliography of books on child 
psychology which have appeared in the English 
language. Full titles and other identifications are 
listed for 640 books. These are classified under 6 
headings: child study, 277 titles; abnormal and 
backward children, 64 titles; management of chil. 
dren, 116 titles; education of children, 105 titles 
juvenile delinquency, 46 titles; parent and child, 2 
titles. A sample review is provided for almost even 
book, as well as a list of other reviews.—D. 8 
Lindsley (Brown). 

2229. Hofstitter, P. R. Der Einfluss der Ent. 
wicklung auf die individuellen Differenzen. (The 
influence of development upon individual dif. 
ferences.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 45-65.—Results 
obtained by presenting Biihler’s developmental test 
to 110 Japanese and 174 Viennese children during 
the first three years of life show a marked and stead; 
decrease of individual differences up to about the 
middle of the second year, followed by a very slight 
increase. This would seem to indicate that the 
poorer children show greater improvement. Using 
Thurstone’s method for extrapolating, the be 
havioral zero was located at the 7th month of fetal 
life, a result which is supported by the fact that the 
fetus is viable from that time on. Relative to this 
zero point the variability quotient for the individual 
age-steps becomes a constant.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 

2230. Katona, K. Kuzamos jatéktolyamatok 
alakul4sa. (Dynamics of play of long duration. 
Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 187-188.—The 
spontaneous play of little children with a single 
object showed in its first phase a tendency to become 
familiar with the object (chain in a box). After ai 
immediate or timid commencement the variation 
in the play activity acquired some specializatio, 
such as an expansion of the field, a concentration 0 
the special structure of the chain, or a utilization 0 
it as a tool. Some children persisted in the bes 
developed activity, others returned to more prim 
tive forms, repeating the specialization. The objet’ 
is usually abandoned gradually with growit 
satiation, whereby former variations often retur, 
but sometimes a slight diversion suffices to stop ™ 
play. The main function of the play is exploratio" 
preceded by familiarization and followed by bo 
dom.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 


2231. Kubo, ¥. The behavior inventories 
examinations of Japanese children. /. {"” 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Peychol., 1938, 53, 87-99.—Behavior items obtained 
irom observations of and experiments on normal 
children from six months to seven years of age are 
“The methods of observations and 


presented. 3 
s were mostly adapted from Bihler, 


experiment 


Gesell, and Binet tests revised by the author.”— 
w.S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


(Youth 
and the motor.) Z. padag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 280- 
83-—The vocational craze among boys today is 
motor technology in its various forms. It is based on 
love of excitement, power, and adventure, and the 
fact that it is the surest means to military and civil 
advancement. It radically narrows vocational 
inclinations and robs the rural districts of their 
brightest boys. The best methods of combating 
this mass suggestion are the requirement of aptitude 
tests and talks with over-ambitious parents.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

2233. League of Nations, Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions. The placing of children in fami- 
lies. (2 vols.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1938. Pp. 170; 257. $0.75; $1.25.—R. R. Wil- 

ughby (Brown). 

2234. Levy, D. M. Maternal overprotection. 
Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 561-591.—Various methods of 
investigating human behavior are described, ranging 
from controlled observation to free association. A 
method of investigating human relationships by 
selecting the purest examples of them out of a large 
body of case material is presented because of its 
methodological value and as a study of maternal 
overprotection. A short history of 20 cases is given. 
Maternal overprotection is described as excessive 
contact, infantilization, and prevention of inde- 
pendent behavior. The maternal control changed 
between domination and indulgence.—M. Grotjahn 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 

2235. Nagy, M. de. A gyermek és a halal. (The 
child and death.) Psychol. Stud. Univ. Bp., 1938, 2, 
132-157; 192-194.—Following Piaget’s method, 378 
children aged 3-11 were investigated as to their 
thoughts on death. Three problems interested 
them: (1) What is death? The little children 
thought of it as going away; later on the children 
think it to be a dream-like reduction of life, a tem- 
porary checking; older children believe in a personi- 
hed death, and after 9 years they understand the 
diological process of death. (2) The cause and pur- 
pose of death. Old age and illness are the causes of 
death, according to the little children; in the school 
age moral purposes are acknowledged, and often 
both domains are mentioned together. Many little 
children believed they never would die. (3) Changes 
alter death. Not knowing any difference between 

od and soul, little children know only exterior 
“anges in death; older children come to the usual 
hotion of immortality.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 
— erat Z. A tanulé lényegmeglat6 képes- 
no » ostraction in school children.) Gyermek, 
09 Sa, \-10.—The recognition of logical relations 

* Ivestigated in 380 children aged 10-18. Three 


2232-2239 


phases were found: (1) an analytic phase, domi- 
nated by recognition of difference; (2) a synthetic 
phase, with the recognition of similarity standing 
out; (3) a systematic phase, with predominant 
recognition of part-whole relationships. The notion 
of causality does not alter in this age, but the class 
concept develops steadily. Some educational im- 
plications are derived, especially in the field of 
mathematical instruction.—P. v. Schiller (Budapest). 

2237. Rudder, de B. Der Aufzuchtswert kleiner 
Unreif-Geborener. (The prognosis in raising pre- 
mature babies.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1937, 
13, 322-323.—A considerable number of children 
having a birth weight of 1000-1700 gms. were 
studied. 75% died of debility, birth injuries, etc., 
in spite of the best hospital care. 27 survivors be- 
tween 6 and 17 years were given physical examina- 
tions and intelligence tests. Bodily development 
was completely normal. One child was feeble- 
minded and 4 were in special classes. The rest were 
either average or bright pupils. The only ab- 
normality was a certain lack of concentration or a 
mild mental fatigability in many cases. It is worth 
while to try to raise premature babies.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2238. Stoddard, G. D. Child development—a 
new approach to education. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 
33-38.—The new concept in educational planning is 
that the developing child should be its determiner. 
The preschool child learns with surprising rapidity 
the motor and language skills and how to control 
or resist his parents, an achievement far beyond the 
learning of animals so stressed formerly. Only 
recently have we realized the great plasticity of the 
child. Even the IQ is modifiable by the mass effect 
of the environment. Not only in the school are 
character and personality molded and intellectual, 
emotional and social needs met, but the home must 
contribute just as much. Only by collaboration of 
the two is success probable. Parent education 
should be universal. The theories of essentialists 
and progressives have given way to the study of 
the growing child and of his response to the world 
about him, so that he may be helped to establish his 
identity and freedom and be alert to work for the 
continuance of that freedom for all in a true de- 
mocracy.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

2239. Susukita, T. Experimentelle Untersuchung 
iiber die Auswahl der Grammophonplatte bei dem 
Kind. (Experimental investigation on selecting of 
phonograph records by children.) Tohoku psychol. 
Folia, 1938, 6, 145-168.—The author investigated 
experimentally the fact that the child who cannot 
yet read the title of the record can select certain 
records among many, and that in some cases he can 
name the title of the record. Correctness of selecting 
the record by the child relates to the degree of his 
interest in listening to the phonograph. Conditional 
analysis in naming the title of the record shows us 
the lack of differentiation of the child mind. The 
fact of selecting the record and naming its title by 
the child can be understood only from the stand- 
point of the whole (Ganszheit) —T. Susukita (Sendai). 
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2240. Symonds, P. M. A study of parental ac- 
ceptance and rejection. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1938, 8, 679-688.—The author obtained 32 pairs of 
case studies from former students engaged in service 
work in schools or psychological clinics. Each pair 
consisted cf one case that had been accepted by the 
parents and one that had been rejected. Instructions 
for selecting and recording case material were given 
to the contributors. Many significant personality 
differences between the groups are revealed. The 
findings stress the importance of parents’ attitudes 
toward their children in personality development. 
It is concluded that the accepted child “has every 
chance to develop into a well-balanced, emotionally 
stable adult, while the rejected child is destined, on 
the average, to show strong aggressive traits, to be 
hostile and antagonistic toward those with whom 
he must have dealings, and to develop tendencies 
which may lead to delinquency.’ There is a short 
discussion by H. W. Newell.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

2241. Symonds, P. M. Criteria for the selection 
of pictures for the investigation of adolescent 
phantasies. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 641.—Abstract. 
—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 

2242. Tarumianz, M. A. Mature approach to 
child training. Delaware St. med. J., 1938, 10, 69-73. 
—J. Robertson (Brown). 

2243. Terman, L. M. The gifted student and his 
academic environment. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 65-73. 
—About 100 years ago the idea became popular that 


a precocious child was doomed to early death or 
insanity and could be saved only by guarding him 


from all intellectual stimulation. Although still 
persisting, this point of view has had to give way 
before the findings of the investigation begun at 
Stanford in 1922. We now know that the gifted 
child is above average for his age not only in intelli- 
gence but also in achievement (regardless of years in 
school), in play interests, social traits, emotional and 
moral development, and health and physical meas- 
urements. A follow-up of the group studied through 
college and later years shows that they made better 
than average college records, have largely gone into 
advanced study and professions, and have been 
more than ordinarily successful financially. A cur- 
rent study, by comparing the least and the most suc- 
cessful, is attempting to discover the non-intellectual 
factors that affect success in school or life. One of 
these seems to be motivational difficulties arising 
from an unsuitable educational regime. That the 
gifted student is not insured against this is indicated 
by the Learned-Wood report on achievement test 
scores in 49 Pennsylvania colleges. There is little 
relation between number of credits gained in our 
package system of instruction and tested achieve- 
ment. An endowed university for the highest decile 
of students, and university-supported research in 
such problems, are suggested.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2244. Tryon, C. M. Evaluations placed on per. 
sonality traits by boys and girls at two age leye), 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 684.—Abstract—4, 
Melton (Missouri). 


2245. Updegraff, R. Recent approaches to th 
study of the pre-school child. I. Indirect ang “pro. 
jective” methods. J. consult. Psychol., 1938, 2, 159. 
161.—These methods, devised to elicit an expression 
of the child’s fundamental attitudes, have two com. 
mon characteristics: (1) conversation is stimulated in 
test situations to encourage the child to reveal his 
feelings and ideas; (2) the situations are so simple 
that the child realizes his own identity and cap 
interpret them in the light of his personality. This 
approach is particularly important in the study of 
personality and social development, although con. 
siderable emphasis has been placed upon the thera. 
peutic values involved. The types of situations 
include the use of pictures or photographs which 
furnish information for the interpretation of other 
material, the use of puppets when children forget 
their own selves, and the use of play materials to 
stimulate dramatic play. Other situations encourage 
a child “to use constructive and plastic materials, to 
interpret stories, to respond to moving pictures,” 
and to create their own stories.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

2246. Updegraff, R. Recent approaches to the 
study of the preschool child. II. Some comments 
the concept of “aggression.”” J. consult. Psychol, 
1938, 2, 187-189.—A review of certain published 
findings, indicating some of the questions raised 
in the study of aggression in the behavior of pre 
school children. Studies have shown that age isa 
factor in the frequency of aggressive behavior. Se 
differences are reported, and self-confidence appears 
to be positively related to ascendance. The authors 
cited have raised more problems than have been 
settled —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2247. Valentine, C. W. A study of the beginnings 
and significance of play in infancy. II. Bril. J 
educ. Psychol., 1938, 8, 285-306.—Continuing from 
Part I, play with imaginary objects is reported a 
identified at least by age 1:0. Play determined by 
imitation of other children was observed early in the 
second year. From age 1:6 to 3:0 constant play 
with new performances continued, also with novd 
sensations, emotions and impulses. The evidence 
for the symbolic interpretation of play activities 
along psychoanalytic lines is rated as very doubtful 
Neither psychoanalytic interpretations of their pla) 
to children nor play therapy of a specific type wet 
found to be as beneficial to problem children # 
friendly treatment in a place removed from tht 
source of their trouble— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford) 


[See also abstracts 1808, 1841, 1883, 1905, 1927, 
1976, 1981, 1990, 2008, 2107, 2064, 2077, 2078 
2102, 2104, 2122, 2164, 2174, 2205. | 








